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OME time ago Mr. Joseph Bennett 
uttered a wail about the scanty termi- 
nology in musical criticisms. There 
is reason for the complaint. The 

trouble is that we have so few synonyms. A 
singer “ sings” or “ delivers” or “executes ” or 
“renders” an air. You don’t like any of these 
words beyond the first, but you can’t help 
yourself if your ear objects to the tautology. 
For “performance” some say “delivery,” and 
some again use that terrible word “rendition,” 
which always makes me think of a tearing 
asunder of something or of somebody. Again, 
take the announcement of a programme. You 
say “The programme was as follows,” until you 
are sick of that form; then perhaps you try 
“The programme included.” If you put it 
“Here is the programme,” there is a sort of 
take-this-and-be-hanged-to-you that may irritate 
your readers. And so you see that Joseph is 
right for once. It is easy to understand why 
the musical critic has taken to pillaging the 
verbal storehouses of other arts. 
* * * 


Two Americans have, it seems, joined in 
making an opera out of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
story, “ The Scarlet Letter.” The composer 
is Mr. Walter Damrosch, and as the work 
has been described as “a banquet of misery,” 
I am surprised that nobody has thought of 
giving a new turn to the musician’s name. 
Exchange the “r” for a “b” and—why, there 
youare’ I have no doubt it would describe 
the thing exactly. 

* *K * 


Miss JANOTHA prints on a private slip some 
details regarding the recently discovered 
Nocturne in C sharp minor by Chopin. 
Speaking as to the question of authenticity, 
Miss Janotha points out that not only is the 
music strikingly “‘ Chopinesque,” but the MS. is 
in the well-known handwriting of the composer. 
The Nocturne was addressed by Chopin to his 
sister Louise at Warsaw, in a letter from Paris, 
and was written soon after the production of 
the two lovely Piano Concertos when Chopin 
was still a very young man. It contains a 
quotation from his Concerto in F minor, and a 
brief reference to the song known as the 
“Maiden’s Wish.” The MS. of the Nocturne 
was supposed to have been destroyed in the 
sacking of the Zamojski Palace, at Warsaw, 
towards the end of the Insurrection of 1863, but 
It was discovered quite recently amongst papers 
of various kinds in the possession of a Polish 
gentleman, a great collector, whose son offered 
Mr. Polinski the privilege of selecting from the 
Papers. His choice was three MSS. of Chopin’s, 
one of them being this Nocturne. The com- 
Position, it may just be added, was played by 
the eminent Russian pianist, Balakireff, at. the 
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autumn of last year at the composer’s birth- 
place. 
* * * 

STAVENHAGEN does not seem to have been 
a great success in America. One of the critics 
accounts for it by saying that while he is a most 
estimable and indeed admirable pianist, he is 
not a lodestone—not a hypnotizer. He has no 
affectation ; he has no story of a deep-rooted, 
mysterious grief. His diet is not confined ex- 
clusively to cigarettes and mineral water ; his 
hair is the conventional every-day hair of 
humanity. All of which means of course that 
the ladies don’t find him interesting enough to 
rave about: Perhaps it does not matter much. 
Stavenhagen is the son of a very rich father ; 
and he is independent enough to be able to 
give piano lessons free. Just fancy a man 
teaching the piano for nothing! In the States 
he has been playing on an instrument by the 
Knabe firm, and has given the makers a 
splendid testimonial in the teeth of very hostile 
criticism. But then it turns out that he gota 
hundred dollars per recital to play the Knabe: 
And you know what testimonials are anyway. 

* * * 


THOUGH it is perhaps not possible to agree 
with Mr. Macdonald Smith—a recent lecturer 
on the subject—that a beautiful piano-touch can 
be taught, it is assuredly unnecessary to quarrel 
with his statement that too much time is wasted 
in foolish finger exercises. Economy in practice 
is to be commended above all things; this is a 
busy age, and prodigies are plentiful. Besides, 
there are one’s neighbours to be considered. 
Bach’s Inventions, forty-eight preludes and 
fugues, some simple five-finger exercises, scales, 
single and double notes, arpeggios in all keys, 
Cramer, Clementi and Chopin studies—the three 
great C’s for pianists : if with all these you can- 
not become an artist, the grace of God is not in 
you, and you had better take to type-writing. 

* * * 


BOOK-MAKING is an easy business in these 
days. You want to “write” a handbook for 
the literary tyro? Well, then, you get letters 
on the subject from all the eminent authors of 
the day, give them a little running comment, 
send them to the printer, and there you are! 
Or is it your desire to make a name by a work 
on Church praise? Nothing easier. Write, 
putting a host of questions to all the organists 
and choirmasters in the country, print the 
answers, and-—why, there you are again! The 
method has indeed become somewhat stale, 
but I am reminded of it by receiving from a 
certain Mr. Robert Scott Riddell, of Edinburgh, 
a printed circular asking me to supply, “with 
a view to publication,” any “authentic and 
amusing anecdotes or experiences relating to 
the musical profession” with which I may be 
acquainted. “It must be understood,” says 
this ingenious gentleman, “that all matter sent 
will be subject to revision.” I should think so ! 
Why, the “ revision” in such a case as this is 
the only title to authorship. But, dear Mr. 
Scott Riddell, this is a busy age, as I have 





Chopin Commemoration Concert held in the 


remarked above. We have each got our own 
work to do, and have no time to do the self; 
imposed work of others. 


* * * 


OuR Welsh musical friends are adepts at 
the catching of Father Time by the forelock. 
Already they have got their National Eisteddfod 
of 1896 arranged. It is to be held in the first 
week of July, and the place is Llandudno. The 
chief choral prize ‘will be £200, and the second 
470; while £50 is to be offered for the best 
cantata. Oh! these terrible cantatas! An 
“Eisteddfod Choir” of three hundred voices 
is to be arranged ; and I presume a dentist will 
be in attendance to look after the teeth of those 
who may suffer from the Welsh consonants. 


* * * 


THE Beethoven Verein, which was founded 
in 1889 to purchase and restore the house at 
Bonn in which the immortal composer was 
born, is in the happy condition of having ac- 
complished all. its ends and paid all its debts. 
Nevertheless the society needs funds to keep 
up the house and to purchase fresh treasures 
for the museum established in it, To get the 
funds, a séries of concerts is to be given in 
May, covering probably five days. Several 
eminent musicians are announced to take part, 
Herr Brahms for one. 

* * * 


Mr. TIVADAR NACHEz has scored an enor- 
mous triumph in Russia, where he has been on 
a concert tour, arranged by the impresario, Mr. 
Ernest Cavour. In Moscow one evening he 
had no fewer than ten encores, and had to play 
till midnight ! This eminent violinist, who was 
born at Buda-Pesth in 1859, is a pupil of 
Joachim, with whom he studied for three years. 
In England he made his first appearance at 
the Crystal Palace, and had some difficulty in 
getting a hearing too. Lady Hallé had been 
booked to play, but she fell ill. About this 
time Mr. Nachéz met Mr. Manns, and applied 
for an engagement. At first the eminent con- 
ductor, who fights shy of strangers, tried to 
discourage him, but because of his importunity 
Nachéz prevailed, and he filled Lady Hallé’s 
place with immense success. Mr. Nachéz is a 
cosmopolitan, speaks and reads fluently several 
languages, and is a great favourite wherever he 
goes. He plays on a Strad, which cost him 
£1,000. And yet we hear about the poverty of 
musicians ! 

* * * 
ONE of the German musical journals men- 
tions the publication of what the writer describes 
as two fragments, hitherto unknown, from an 
unfinished oratorio by Haydn. But this is a 
somewhat inaccurate description of the pieces 
in question. Dr. Pohl, in his Life of Haydn, 
shows what they really are. He says: “En- 
couraged by the success of Zhe Storm, Haydn 
undertook to compose a larger work to English 
words, Lord Abingdon suggested Needham’s 
Invocation of Neptune, an adaptation of some 





poor verses prefixed to Selden’s Mare Clausum, 
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but he made little progress, probably finding 
his acquaintance with English too limited. The 
only finished numbers are a bass solo, ‘ Nor 
can I think my suit in vain,’ and a chorus, 
‘Thy great endeavours to increase.” Haydn 
began this composition just a hundred years 
ago, during his second sojourn in England, 
between 1794 and 1795. The composer’s auto- 
graph MS. is, I understand, in the British 
Museum. 
* * * 

THE London Bach Festival of next month 
has already been referred to in these columns. 
It is now announced that Joachim will play the 
violin obbligati in the St. Matthew Passion on 
the first day of the festival—that is to say, on 
April 2. He will also take part in the Selec- 
tion Concert on April 4, and in the Mass in 
B minor, which is to be sung on April 6, 
Joachim, by the way, has been telling an inter- 
viewer that Schumann once stroked his cheeks 
and told him he played the violin “ very nicely.” 
The composer, he adds, had an odd way of 
showing his likes and dislikes to his acquaint- 
ances. He would never sit down unless he 
could tilt up the chair next to him, and in this 
wise show an unsympathetic neighbour that his 
proximity was not desired! If I had been 
sitting near to Schumann, I should have wanted 
a rocking-chair. 

* & * 

Too late for notice last month, the death of 
Mr. Edward Solomon, at the very early age of 
thirty-six, should not pass unrecorded in these 
columns. He was engaged in the rehearsals of 
The Taboo when he was taken ill, and died in 
ten days oftyphoid fever. If Mr. Solomon was 
not a great composer, he was at any rate a 
fertile one.’ His first real success was in Bi//ee 
Taylor, which was produced at the Imperial 
Theatre in 1880. Claude Duval, The Vicar of 
Bray, and Paul and Virginia followed in rapid 
succession, and quite recently his Nautch Girl 
enjoyed a Jong run at the Savoy. It is under- 
stood that he had nearly a dozen works ready 
for production at the time of his decease. Mr. 
Solomon was formerly the husband of Miss 
Lilian Russell, who divorced him some years 
ago. 

* * * 

Wuart has happened to Madame Essipoff, 
the “wife” of Professor Leschetizky? Some 
months ago it was announced that the Professor 





had got another spouse. The report was cer- 
tainly a little too previous, but the event has 
now come off, and Leschetizky has got “a 
beautiful Pole,” with the singularly unbeautiful 
name of Benislawska- Domierska. I have 
always envied the piano professor his fine 
chances for love-making, and I am not sur- 
prised to learn that Leschetizky’s love was one 
of his pupils. Nothing has ever been said 
about a divorce from Essipoff, but perhaps a 
divorce was not necessary. Leschetizky, it will 
be remembered, gave Paderewski his “ finish- 


ing” lessons. 
* * * 








only; Schumann, for all that we should’ know, ° 
never wrote anything but the Carnival and the 
Fantasiestiicke ; Schubert figures solely as the 
composer of the Wanderer Fantasia ; and even 
the selection from Chopin is strangely limited, 
considering the very wide range of choice in 
his case. As a matter of course, all the recital- 
ists put in a Liszt piece, though they must know 
perfectly well that most people thoroughly dis- 
like Liszt’s fireworks. The fact seems to be 
that pianists are very like a flock of sheep on 
this question. Their creed is effectiveness from 
the sensational standpoint ; and each wants to 
play just what the other plays in case it should 
be thought that he can’t play it. 
: * * * 


Dip Mozart write Mozart’s Twelfth Mass? 
That is the paradox with which the Catholic 
Times has dared to startle the country amateur. 
It is an old question, of course, this of the author- 
ship of the once-famous Mass; but while the 
house of Novello—which first gave the Mass 
its number—refuses to admit the fact in a 
practical way, authorities have, for the most 
part, decided that Mozart had nothing whatever 
to do with the work. Jahn takes that view of 
the matter in his life of the composer ; and the 
Catholic Times writer, | am glad to see, follows 
him, after a minute sifting of the evidence for 
and against. Within the last few years Messrs. 
Breitkopf and Hartel have completed the publi- 
cation of all Mozart’s compositions, but no so- 
called Twelfth Mass has been included. 

* * * 


THE London Wagnerians appear to be a 
decreasing body. According to the annual 
report of the Society just issued, the list of 
members now numbers 198. In the report one 
comes upon the interesting statement that £24 
was spent on a dinner to that much overrated 
youth Herr Siegfried Wagner. Why Siegfried 
shouldn’t pay for his own meals is not quite 
apparent ; but if his admirers are willing to 
“stand” him a dinner to the tune of £24, why 
then they are perfectly welcome, A sum of 
£80 was more sensibly devoted to the transla- 
tion of Wagner’s prose works ; and of course a 
proportion of subscriptions was sent to Bayreuth 
as usual. This year we are told that among 
the papers to be read is one to be entitled, 
“Further Notes on Hafiz.” But what on earth 
has the poet of Persia to do with the Wagner 
Society? As well might Sir A. C. Mackenzie 
lecture to the R.A.M. students on Mohammed. 

* * * 


I WISH somebody would translate the two 
volumes of personal recollections by Dr. Hans- 
lick, the famous musical critic of Vienna, which 
have just been published in Berlin. There are 
many good things in the work, although it 
contains much matter foreign to the musical 
world, But’ perhaps the musical world would 
contrive to stand that, as Heine contrived to 
stand music—by taking plenty of mustard. Dr. 
Hanslick visited England in 1862, and again in 


| 1866. He notices immense musical progress 


I SYMPATHISE very much with a gentleman in the period between these dates. Still he 
who writes to one of my contemporaries com-| cannot quite “make the English out.” They 
plaining of the remarkable want of variety | “absorb immense quantities of music of the 
shown in the programmes of piano recitals. The | most different quality with the same attention, 
composers are varied enough, but there is an|the same approval, There is no doubt of their 
eternal sameness about the compositions which | love of music; whether this love is mutual is 
is positively distressing. Pure Bach we never | another question. Of course fashion has a good 
hear ; nobody thinks of giving us one of the | deal to say ‘in the matter, and Wagner is the 


splendid suites or toccatas, or some of the 
“forty-eight.” On the other hand, what we do 


newest fashion.” Dr. Hanslick is no lover of 
Wagner, though of course he admits the beauty 


get from everybody is a painful derangement | of single passages in his compositions, In 1876, 


of an organ fugue by Liszt or Tausig, or per- 


haps the Chromatic Fantasia. Beethoven is’ 


represented by the C sharp minor, the Wald-| , 
‘annoys, and repels him™more ‘each time he 


stein, the Appassionata, and almost by these | 


when he was sent to “do” the Vibelungen at 
Bayreuth, he had “ four days of martyrdom,” 
and he declares that the’ work bores, and 


ek . 


hears it. Consciogus~of belonging toa op 
Minority, “he is not h@peful of a ¢ . 
public opinion o¢curring in his lifetime, But 


he believes that younger people will witness it, 
He is perfectly confident that fifty years hence 
the writings of Wagnerians will be looked upon 
as mere monuments of a “mental epidemy: 
There! What do you think of that? It is 
enough to kill the London Wagner Society 
quite outright. 
* * * 

IT will interest many of..my readers to know 
that Miss Marie Wurm’s playing of her new 
Concerto at Meiningen recently, was greatly 
appreciated. The Hereditary Prince and Prin. 
cess both came all the way from Cassel to be 
present at the rehearsal, and the Princess sent 
her own private piano for Miss Wurm to play 
upon. 

* * * 

MESSRS. THIBOUVILLE- Lamy have some 
very remarkable musical boxes at their new 
premises in Charterhouse Street. This firm 
was established at Mirecourt in 1800; they 
opened their Paris establishment in 1813, and 
came to London in 1880, Their English busi- 
ness has vastly increased is. the past few years, 


THERE was a very full attendance at Miss 
Maude Vallerie White’s Concert at Queen's 
Hall on the 4th ult. Out of about fifteen songs 
given, ten were by Miss White, who accom. 
panied. The singers were—the Countess Valda 
Gleichen, Miss Beverley Robinson, Miss: Dale, 
Mr. Plunket Greene (his last public appearance 
before leaving England for America), and Mr, 
Kennesley Rumford. Mr. Leonard Borwick 
also appeared, and played a Caprice by Scar- 
latti, ‘‘ Nachstiick,” by Schumann, and a 
“Scherzo” by Chopin, and accompanied Mr. 
Plunket Greene in Schinimana’s “ Dichterliebe.” 


I HAVE withdrawn the Music Supplement of 
the February issue, the copyright of one of the 
pieces—“ Braga ” Serenade—being the property 
of Messrs. Durand & Fils, Paris. 


Mr. A. Sifoti. 


R. A. SILOTI, the young Russian 

Ix pianist, who created so favourable 

an impression by his appearance 

last March in London and the pro- 
vinces, was born in 1863 at Charkoff, in Southem 
Russia. He at an early age betrayed the pos- 
session of rare musical gifts, and in 1873 he 
went to study at the Conservatoire of Moscow, 
where amongst his fellow - pupils was Enil 
Sauer. He. remained there studying under 
Zveriff, Nicholas Rubinstein, and Tschaikowski 
till 1881, In 1883 he went to Weimar, when 
the Abbé Liszt speedily recognised his wonder- 
ful talents, and accepted him as a pupil, 
Mr. Siloti remained there till 1886. He then 
accepted a Professorship at the Coen 
of Moscow, where he remained till 1890; an 
it was only then that he yielded to the earnest 
solicitations of his friends, who felt that he was 
burying himself, that he resigned his yeh 
ment and gave the world the benefit - 
phenomenal powers as pianist. Whenenay 
has appeared he has gained the aes ater 
cess, and he is now universally accorded a 
position among the chosen few—those ee a 
of the piano who, without extraneous 
keep an, audience enthralled during the 
of an. entire recital. M. Siloti visits age 
early this month, ay “ _ z <— 
recitals.in London and the prov! der U 
direction/of -N. Verts -J..give his portrait wi 
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EADER, deal gently with thy servant ; 
he has little or nothing to say. Happy 
is the nation, it has been remarked, that 
hath no annals ; and musical London 

is in that condition just now. I do ot mean 
that I could not, if I wished, print a list as long 
as my arm of recitals, concerts, and un-comic 
comic operas ; but I don’t wish, for I am no 
diarist. My business here is to tell my readers 
what of significance has occurred, what artists 
—good, very good, or only so-called, or very 
bad~have appeared, what new works have 
been produced ; it is not to account for every 
unimportant person who takes St. James’s, or 
Princes’, or Queen’s Hall, and drags in half-a- 
dozen friends to hear him scramble through 
the inevitable Bach Prelude and Fugue, Beet- 
hoven Sonata, Chopin Nocturne, and Liszt 
Rhapsody. 

CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

Even Mr. August Manns must needs begin 
with a well-worn programme. The first Crystal 
Palace Concert came off on February 16 ; and 
as the anniversary of Wagner’s. death was 
February 13, we had a “Grand Wagner ‘In 


Memoriam’ Concert.” Here is:,the pro- 
gramme :— ; 
Kaiser-March : Wagner. 
Prelude to Lohengrin *é2 <a sos Ps © 
Love Duet from Act I. of Die Walkiire ... + 
The Ride of the Walkyries, Die Walkiire ‘5 


Selection from Act IIT. of Die Metstersinger  ,, 

1. Introduction. 

2. Dance of Apprentices and Procession of 

Mastersingers, leading to 

3. Closing Scene. 

Of these the love duet from Die Walkiire 
had not been heard at Sydenham before, Miss 
Edith Miller took the part of Sieglinda, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd that of Siegmund. Both of 
them chanted rather than sang, and in conse- 
quence the whole of the beautiful scene dragged 
alittle. Mr. Lloyd is admirable in Z/ijah, and, 
generally speaking, in work that demands lyrical 
treatment ; but he gets hopelessly out of it in 
dramatic music. He delivers the most poignantly 
expressive bits of recitative like a Board-school 
child reading from a primer ; without any sense, 
that is, of the meaning of the words he delivers. 
Miss Miller was a little, but only a little, better. 
The Kaiser-March was played with admirable 
vigour and grip until near the finish, where it 
flagged considerably ; and in the Lohengrin 
prelude Mr. Mann gave us one of those broad, 
noble readings to which he has accustomed 
us, Missing, it is true, certain aspects, such as 
the mystery and unfathomable atmospheric 
charm of the music, but bringing out, on the 
other hand, its nobility and passion. The 

Ride” was given with all due emphasis and 
‘nergy, and then we went on to the Meister- 
unger selection. This was really a special 
show for Mr. Manns and his orchestra and 
ona Mr. Lloyd and, Mr. William Ludwig, 
se Miss Miller (as Eva) and Mr. R. E. Miles 
se er had only a few words apiece to sing, 
So caging to the third act was given with 
gong elicacy, and the dance of appren- 
a With sprightliness;~but™"Mr. William 
—e $ disagreeable barking. of the Sachs 
. — the remainder of the scene for me. 
wane was entirely charming as. Walther 
ron: Stolzung, for here lyricism and not drama 


leaving those of us-who returned by the 5.19 
train with ‘nearly fifty minutes ‘to loiter about 
the draughty and anything but exhilarating 
palace. 


SYMPHONY CONCERTS. 


The Symphony Concerts have never been a 
specially cheerful institution, and lately they 
have been more. depressing than ever. Mr. 
Henschel’s Scotch orchestra had_ possession of 
the platform at Queen’s Hall on January 31, 
and this was the programme :— 

Overture to Oberon odd ili ww Weber. 

Concerto in A for Violin ».. ide ite 

Symphony in B flat (No. 12 of B. & H.) 

Ballad for Violin, Op. 9 «. 

Siegfried Idyll... ee aie soe 

Prelude to Act III., Dance of Apprentices 
and Procession of the Masters from Dée 

Meistersinger Wagner. 

But for the law of libel and limited anathema- 
tical resources of the English language, I would 
tell you what I thought of the playing of the won- 
drous Oderon overture. Mr. Maurice Sons is a 
remarkable violinist : far too mechanical as yet, 
both in his time and the dead level quality of 
tone he produces; but if he throws up orchestral 
work and begins to study his instrument in real 
earnest, I firmly believe he will learn to play it 
—-play it, that is, as a virtuoso should. That 
concerto of Dvorak was anything but. pleasant 
work: for him to tackle, and I hope to hear 
him in a genuine piece of music. some day. 
Mr. Henschel, in a manner of speaking, seized 
Haydn by the scruff of the neck and threw him 
amongst the audience ; whereupon there, was 
nothing left for me to do but pick up. the 
damaged Kapellmeister, dust his clothes, and 
soothe his dignity and go home, sorrowfully. 
For I have heard enough of Mr. Henschel’s 
music not to desire to hear any more. 

The second concert (February 14) was another 
of the Wagner “In Memoriam” affairs, Here 
‘is the programme—of course only a. variant of 
Mr. Henschel’s Wagner programme for many 
years past :— 


Prelude to Lohengrin see Wagner. 
Elsa's Dream from Lohengrin ... see “4 
Symphony in E flat, No. 3, ‘‘Eroica”... Beethoven. 
Senta’s Ballad from Flying Dutchman... Wagner. 
Good Friday’s Spell from Parséfal... b 
Prelude and Isolde’s Liebestod from 

Tristan und Isolde... tie ae i 


\Vhat is there to say about it? Scarcely any- 
thing. Miss Esther Palliser sang Elsa’s Dream 
and Senta’s Ballad, with much energy. She 
must really take the very greatest care of her 
voice. It has not its former girlish freshness, 
nor that beautiful ringing quality that charmed 
us all some time since ; and the nobler qualities 
of the mature singer have not arrived to compen- 
sate for what is lacking. I fancy Miss Palliser 
must be overworking herself. In the 7ristan 
music Mr. Henschel gave us much the best 
piece of playing we have had from him for many 
months. The rest was—well, what we expect 
from Mr. Henschel. 


THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


As I was unable to attend the popular con- 
cert of Monday, January 26, I went on the 
following Saturday ‘to hear the Rubinstein 
quartet in F (Op. 17). It was perfectly played 
by Lady Hallé and Messrs. Ries, Gibson, and 
Whitehouse ; but the worst of it is, that it is 
not worth playing—for the most’ part, at any 
rate. ' It is crammed full of reminiscences, and 
with these we get very little of the composer. 
The iidagio is the best number,’ and the allegro 
i(which stands for the ‘schierzo) seems to’ come 
inext. ‘°T fay as’ well ‘give the whole pro- 





‘Swanted. The concert was unusually short, 


Quartet in F major, Op. 17, No. 3, for tivo i 
Violins, Viola, and Violoncello we Rubinstein, 
‘* Tell me, Shepherd” ”" ... Boyce: 


Songs, {4« Sweet Robin ” Dibdin, 
Sonata in D major, No. 28, for Piano- 
forte alone... ‘ Mosart. 


Benedictus, and. Saltarello; for Violin, = - 
with Pianoforte accompaniment + .... Afackensie, 

Song, ‘‘The Lark sings ‘high in the 
Cornfield”... a ae » 

Sonata in D minor, Op. 121, for Piano- 
forte and Violin es . Schumann. 


7. Linley. 


Miss Helen Trust made the most of that 


.. | beautiful languorous voice of hers in the song 
. | by old Boyce, and might have made even more 
. |in Linley’s lyric had’ not Mr. J. A. F. Maitland 
. | vulgarised it by his “ arranging.” What a pity 


it is these amateurs insist upon meddling in 
matters that are too high for them! I think I 
have described Mr. Borwick’s reading of the 
Mozart sonata before, so I will only remark 
that I wish he would learn another one. The 
one is a very fine sonata when it is played 
with greater. weight than Mr. Borwick gives it, 
but. even then one would tire of hearing it 
so often. . Mackenzie’s violin pieces are amongst 
the best things he has done. They were vigor- 
ously handled. by Lady Hallé, who joined Mr. 
Borwick in giving a truly heroic rendering of the 
last number of the programme. Schumann 
demands energetic handling ; and when he gets 
it, as he did on this occasion, he is always 
interesting, and sometimes impressive. 

On the next Saturday Mr. Miihlfeld was there 
to play in the Brahms clarinet quartet in B 
minor, which work was repeated on Monday, 
February 4. Each time it was beautifully given, 
the only thing I take exception to being the 
flourishes of the clarinet in the slow:movement. 
They are -ludicrous in effect, and sometimes 
verge on vulgarity. Miss Fillunget sang with 
wonderful expression in songs by Brahms and 
Schubert. Of the following programme, that. 
of February 11, I heard only the last two 
numbers :— 


Quartet in A minor, Op. 13, for two Violins, 


Viola, and: Violoncello Mendelssohn. 
‘* Songs my Mother taught ; 
Songs i ae re nn Dvorak 
‘* Friihlingslied ” Mendelssohn. 
Sonata in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2, 
for Pianoforte alone “a Beethoven. 


“The Piper’s Song” - Paderewski. 


om { ‘*My Sweetest Darling” 
Quartet in E -flat, for Pianoforte, 


Violin, Viola, and Violoncello Mackenxte. 


Of course I missed Miss Fanny Davies’ play- 
ing of the Beethoven sonata. Madame Sher- 
win’s rather “horny” quality of | voice was 
at its best in the first of the Paderewski songs ; 
in the other’ it was felt to be‘much too heavy. 
The quartet by Mackenzie has a very interest- 
ing and indeed beautiful first movement ; the 
scherzo is delightfully quaint and full of melody ; 
but the variations are unmitigated rubbish, and 
the finale is tedious. I suggest that the Princi- 
pal of the R.A.M. should throw away the 
variations and write a new last movement ; and 
we should then have a valuable specimen of 
English chamber music. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. | 


Dr. Hubert Parry’s masterpiece of dulness; 
King Saul, was given on Thursday, February 1, 
with all the pomp and circumstance of which 
the Royal Choral Society is master. Mr. Joseph 
Bennett provided some marvellous “ Analytical 
Notes” at the extremely moderate price of oné 
shilling. ‘Miss Marie Brema sang magnificently 
in the music given to the evil spirit, and Mr. 
Edward Lloyd with all the undramatic sweetness’ 
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mere vocalisation of Mr. Douglas Powell was 
excellent, though he did not attempt to enter 
into the character of the part he had to sing ; 
while, on the other hand, Mr. Henschel’s char- 
acterization was as strong and effective as his 
vocalization was coarse and unpleasant. Miss 
Hilda Wilson had not a shadow of a chance in 
the music of the Witch of Endor, and the 
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cess Victoria Elizabeth Augusta Charlotte of 


Prussia was born at Potsdam, on July 24, 
1860, as the eldest daughter of the late Emperor 
Frederick, and the Empress Frederick, then 
Crown Prince of Prussia, the Crown Princess 
being, at the time of her daughter’s birth, not 
quite twenty years of age. 

“There was great joy in the Prussian Royal 


strains given to Miss Anna Williams were for | Family over the birth of the little Princess, who 
the most part impossible ; but each did her} was a very fine healthy baby, and just a year 


best. The band played vigorously, and the 
chorus both sang and applauded vigorously, thus 
doubling the parts of the Israelites and of 
honorary clague to the Royal Choral Society. 
And, after all, despite their efforts in this direc- 
tion, there was little enthusiasm amongst the 
audience. 1 believe I am right in saying there 
was more joy over Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s Beth- 
‘ehem, which was considered a failure. 
Mk. DOLMETSCH’S CONCERTS. 

For the first time Mr. Dolmetsch is now 
coming before the public with his concerts of 
old music ; but beyond recording the fact that 
he made the evening of Tuesday, February 12, 
a pleasant one for the quite big little audience 
that assembled in the small Queen’s Hall, I 
shall leave the matter over until after the second 
concert, which is fixed for February 26, too 
late for notice in this month’s issue. 

There was but a poor attendance at the con- 
cert given in the small Queen’s Hall, Langham 
Place, on the 6th ult., under the direction of Mr. 
H. Skinner. The principal artist was Madame 
Sara Scipeo, who possesses a sweet soprano 
voice, and pleased her hearers in two songs: 
“Flight of Ages,” Bevan; and Moir’s “ The 
Songs the Children sing.” 


HQH. the Here- 
difary ®rincedd of 
Saxe-Meiningen, 


Royal Princedd of 
b)ruddia. 


By MARIE WuURM. 
—-0:— 

HAVE been asked to write a short bio- 
graphical sketch about the grand-daughter 
of our Queen, specially for the MAGAZINE 
or Music. In fulfilling this request, how- 

ever, | fear my simple words can hardly give my 
interested readers an exact idea of the true 
character of the Princess, although the task 
of writing will be a labour of love. I assure you 
it is not so easy to write personal items about a 
member of Royalty, because to write truthfully, 
yet discreetly, and to avoid flattery—in fact, to 
render a true, faithful picture in “black and 
white ” without fear of offending, or of seeking to 
win royal favour—one needs an amount of tact. 

There appeared last year (June 17, 1893), 
in Zhe Gentlewoman, a very well-written bio- 
graphical sketch of the Princess, and as most 
statements in it were correct, I feel inclined to 
quote some here, although I am not acquainted 
with the author or authoress of the said article, 
who even did me the honour of mentioning my 
name also, in connection with the young Princess 
Feodora (only child of the Hereditary Prince 
and Princess of Saxe- Meiningen), who received 
for a short while musical instruction from me. 

Extract from Zhe Gentlewoman :—“ The Prin- 








and seven months younger than her elder 
brother, the present Emperor William. 

“The christening of the royal child took 
place with great ceremony, and, like her little 
niece (the baby-daughter and youngest child of 
the present Emperor William), she was given 
many sponsors, one of them being her grand- 
mother, the Queen of England, from whom she 
received the name of Victoria, and another 
being the late Empress Augusta, then Queen of 
Prussia. 

“Little Princess Charlotte grew up a pretty 
child, with a very decided will of her own, and 
with extremely good abilities. Her special 
interest was in historical subjects, in which she 
continues to take a great interest. 

“As regards amusements, she was, and still 
is, passionately fond of riding and travelling, 
and is a finished and daring horsewoman. 

“When only sixteen years of age, the Prin- 
cess Charlotte became engaged to Prince 
Bernhard of Saxe-Meiningen (the Hereditary 
Prince), who was nine years her senior, and 
who through his mother, who was a Princess of 
Prussia (the daughter of the late Prince Al- 
brecht), is closely related to the House of 
Hohenzollern. 

“The marriage took place at Berlin, on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1878, just twenty years after the 
marriage of the bride’s father and mother. 

“A year after the marriage, a little daughter 
was born to them, their only child, the Princess 
Feodora, for unfortunately, they have no son.” 

So far from Zhe Gentlewoman. 


The Princess Charlotte lived, until last year, 
in Berlin, where the Prince held the position of 
Major-General and Commander of the Prussian 
4th Infantry Brigade. 

Now, however, the Prince is Commander of 
the 22nd Infantry Division at Cassel, and there, 
at the Fiirstenhof, the Prince and Princess 
spend most of the winter. 

Their palace at Meiningen, which they fre- 
quently revisit as often as the Prince’s duties 
permit, is a delightful residence, inhabited dur- 
ing the absence of her parents by the young 
Princess Feodora, her governess and suite. 
Next spring, the Princess will be confirmed, 
and as she has been brought up in a simple and 
judicious manner, her parents have thought it 
wise not to allow her to lose any of her regular 
instruction and lessons this winter: therefore 
her residence in Meiningen. 

The Hereditary Princess of Saxe-Meiningen, 
when at Berlin, played a great ré/e in Society, 
and frequently represented the Empress when 
Her Majesty’s health prevented her from tak- 
ing part at Court functions ; and certainly none 
of the family of Hohenzollern have a more royal, 
dignified manner than the Princess Charlotte. 
She is also quite the beauty of the family, being 
the handsomest, cleverest, wittiest, and most 
fascinating of the Empress Frederick’s daugh- 
ters. - But this would not rencer her so dear to 
those who know her well and intimately, were 
it not for those traits of character with which 
she is blessed. ' 

A more generous and kind heart could seldom 
be found for those who are in sorrow and 
trouble, for the Princess Charlotte never hesi- 
tates one second to prove herself a real and 





nai 
true friend. Her faith in those she loves is 
unbounded, and yothing could: possibly “< 

that faith. a IO 

“To be just and true” is the Princess's Motto: 
many and many a time has she proved it, . 
spite of numerous disappointments which life 
has brought her as well as other mortals, 

It would, I know, be of much interest to some 
of my readers, were I to indulge them by telling 
them more of the daily life and the habits of 
the Princess ; but I fear these items would not 
be as appropriate in the MAGAZINE oF Music 
as in a Society journal, 

In my article, Music amongst Royalty, | made 
mention of the Princess’s poetic and musical 
gifts. I would much have liked to quote some 
of her poems ; but this I am not permitted to 
do, as the Princess is very modest about her 
own talents. 

Both at Meiningen and at Cassel, Her Royal 
Highness has a grand Bechstein piano, and 
she is extremely fond of playing duets. 

Her favourite composer is Richard Wagner, 
whose works she knows quite well, and on 
making an inspection of her musical library, 
I find the pianoforte scores of all his operas, 
and besides that, the five songs, of which Jm 
Tretbhaus is her favourite. 

On Saturday, November 17, a grand “Richard 
Wagner” Concert took place at Meiningen, 
under the special patronage of the Princess, 
who indeed originated the idea: the entire pro- 
ceeds of the Concert were given to sixty families 
who recently lost their all in consequence of a 
large fire which occurred at a small village 
near Meiningen. That the Concert proved a 
very great success goes without saying when 
I show you the programme. 


HERZOGLICHES HOF-THEATER,. 

Conductor dis ‘ak eee HERR STEINBACH. 

PROGRAMME. 

. Kaiser-marsch (for Orchestra). 

2. Five Songs: a, Der Engel; 4, Stehe still; ¢, Im 
Treibhaus ; a, Schmerzen ; ¢, Traume. (Sung 
by Frau Rosa Sucher.) 

3. a, Walkiiren-ritt ; 4, Wotans Abschied und Feuer- 
zauber. (Sung by Herr Kammersanger Schwarz.} 

4. Gotterdimmerung ; a, Vorspiel ; 4, Siegfrieds Tod 
und Trauer-marsch. (Sung by Frau Sucher, 
Herr Georg Anthes, and Herz Schwarz.) 

5. Tristan und Isolde, Vorspiel und Isoldens Liebes- 
tod. (Sung by Frau Rosa Sucher.) 

6. Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg : a, Vorspiel zum 
3 Akt ; 4, Monolog von Hans Sachs und letate 
Scene (Fest Wiese) ; Walther von Stolzing : Herr 
Rauthes ; Evchen ; Frau Rosa Sucher; Hans 
Sachs: Herr Schwarz. 





No less a personage than Johannes Brahms 
was also present at this Concert. He sat inthe 
Duke of Meiningen’s box, and was heard to 
speak in the highest terms of praise of the per- 
formance. 

How much Frau Cosima Wagner appreciates 
the Hereditary Princess of Saxe-Meiningen's 
admiration and enthusiasm of Richard Wag- 
ner’s works is proved by the following telegram, 
which the Princess received that same day. I 
am able by permission to give its exact contents. 

* Jhrer Réniglichen Hoheit der Frau Erbprinussin 
von Sachsen-Meiningen :— 

“ Dankbar geriithrt durch giitiges Gedenken er- 
laube ich mir die chrerbietigste Versicherung dr 
Treue und Ergebenheit Eurer Kiniglichen Hoheit 
gchorsamst su entsenden.” 


Bayreuth, & 17 Nov. 1894. 
—— 

A DRAMATIC version of Mr. Du Maurier’s novel 
of “‘Trilby” is, by arrangemént with the author, ‘0 
be produced at Palmer's Theatre, New York. 
American managers seem to be more energetic thon 
their London rivals. 


Costma WAGNER. 
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on their “at home” days, and take 

notice of all that is going on, free from 

observation, has always been a great 
attraction for me. One hears and sees so much 
more on those days than one would on ordinary 
formal occasions, and one meets so many clever 
interesting people whom one would otherwise 
never or seldom come in contact with. I mean 
those regular “at home” days, on which host 
and hostess never know who may turn up. I 
cannot say that the usual London habit of the 
lady of the house alone being “at home” is 
very exciting. She hardly ever gets men- 
visitors, and if she does they are mostly of that 
sort who, having nothing to do, their talk and 
they are in consequence rather a bore. My 
first round of visits which I began since my 
return from abroad was on a Sunday afternoon, 
but a few weeks ago. 

I think I may commence by stating that I 
had the honour to lunch with their Serene 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess Edward of 
Saxe-Weimar, at their residence in Portland 
Place, on that day. After this I called on Sir 
Joseph and Lady Barnby. There I saw only 
Lady Barnby and her pretty daughter Muriel, 
both making themselves agreeable all round to 
their guests. As it was their “day at home,” 
J made a note of all the people who came and 
went during the time I had my cup of tea. 
There came Madame Medora Henson, who 
seemed of most charming personality, and she 
was on the eve of going to Mrs. Ronalds’ to 
sing at her house at Aer “at home.” Mrs. 
Ronalds, who is, by the way, the great friend of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, is one of those fascinating 


T: visit artistic people in their own houses 


seht Home” Sayb in Worden 


— 5 0s 


year at the Baroness’s summer residence, and 
I remembe:: well how each time that special cup 
was washed by her own hands and securely 
locked away. She was an odd lady in many 
ways; but, though I could tell volumes, I am 
drifting away from my principal subject, so I 
must return. Miss Esther Palliser, with her 
father, next took up my attention. She was 
asked to sing, which she did, choosing two 
French songs: the first I did not know, the 
second was Chopin’s celebrated Mazurka, to 
which Madanie Viardot-Garcia, of Paris, set 
the words: “Aime-moi.” A youth accom- 
panied this remarkably well. I well know how 
to appreciate that, for I accompanied that song 
at agood many of the 60 concerts when I was 
on tour with Mdlle. Alice Barbi. Mr. Whitney 
Mockridge, the American tenor, next sang two 
songs: one I knew not, the other was Jensen’s 
“ Murmelndes Liiftchen.” His voice sounded 
very sweet. The next excitement was my own 
appearance at the pianoforte. I -was asked to 
improvise, so sat down and improvised a “noc- 
turne.” I do not think a quarter of those 
present Anew that-I had improvised and not 
practised up the piece. Then Mr. Mosche- 
les placed one of his paintings on the piano—a 
girl with a sad face. Mr. Richard Hovey, an 
American poet, next gave a recitation, and his 
wife, Mrs. Henrietta Hovey, improvised a short 
lecture on gesture: Mr. and Mrs. Hovey are a 
most interesting couple. Mrs. Hovey is a most 
fascinating and exceedingly clever woman: 
her face is so interesting, and her graceful- 
ness remarkable. I am told that most of the 
American singers in London go to her 
to learn the art of gesture. It sounds funny, 








hostesses who understand the art of making 


their house the centre of great charm. Signor | great deal to be learnt as to the manner of how 
Albert Randegger came next on the list at Lady | we say and do things. A shake of the hand 
Barnby’s, looking pleased and in good humour. |can express a great deal. The way we say 
Miss Vereker came just as I was leaving. Signor |“ How do you do?” also. I feel very much 
Albert and his wife had been there just when | interested in Mrs. Hovey’s remark, and hope 
I entered. If I am not mistaken, the son of| later on to say more about her and her husband. 
Madame Marie Roze-Mapleson was also there. | A celebrated Russian Socialist, whose name I 
He shows, I am told, great musical talent, but | could not remember, was another guest ; then 
I also met Mr., Mrs., and the Misses Heyer- 

My next cup of tea I drank at 80, Elm Park|mans. Mr. Heyermans is a well-known artist 
Gardens, Chelsea, the residence of Mr. and|on whose works I hope to write a special article. 


is not intending to become a professional. 


Mrs. Felix Moscheles. 


Thad not been to their new house before, so| Homes,” but where every one was invited 
was agreeably surprised at the»quaintness of | formally. 


the house, and especially of the studio. When 


one enters the latter, one is standing on a balcony, | niece of the great violinist), I heard Countess 
and has to go down steps to mix with the general | Valda Gleichen sing some of Brahms’ songs. 
throng. There seemed a great many people | Her beautiful voice seems specially suited to his 
who were all standing, there not being enough | style of compositions, and I hope that ere long 
take I fancy, to accommodate them all. I had| Countess Valda will carry out my proposal of 
1. beeh greeted by hostess and host when | her giving a concert with mostly Brahms’ songs. 
§ 4 survey of the people present. I saw,| There are so many that are perfectly under- 
a of all, genial! kind-hearted Mr. Dayid | standable to an English amateur audience, if 
: ney Then little Jeanne Douste, the | English amateurs would try and look for and 
atetel,” whom I had last seen some years | study them. There are surely a quantity of 
wan as a wee child in socks, with a| beautiful songs of Schumann, Schubert, and 
i tess and pink sash, playing remarkably | Franz abounding, that it seems incomprehen- 
piano. Sire and her elder sister Lowise, | sible how any one with common sense can listen 


Who was quite a mo i 
aii q ther to her, were then staying | t 
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beautiful ho 


de r her of a mutual friend, the late Baroness | “last-week composers” (as I heard some one 
oe rather eccentric but kindhearted|say the other day) write. The idiotic words 
aca aden - Baden and Frankfurt fame, | with nothing poetic or beautiful in them, and 
das evoted to having artists staying with | the so-called “easy” (because mostly without 
uring the season. _We that is, a goodly |runs, and, of course, in C major) accompani- 
of artists, amongst them, Herr von Zur | ments to a common tune, such are the songs 
he” err Hugo Heermann, and Herr Hugo | which the British public delights in, and buys. 
~ spent many a delightful hour at the/One single glance at the music-case of most 
pomp “a of the said lady, whose greatest | “ Society ladies” will verify what I say. I am, 
ve royalty take notice of her. The|alas, only a pianiste, but I am too musical not 


but there certainly is, on close reflection, a 


Since writing this I have been to several “ At 


At the house of Miss Eugenie Joachim (a 


0, and even worse sing, all the rubbish which 
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might give so much pleasure to so many. I 
take it though, that it is the fault also of many 
teachers ; they should not recommend rub- 
bish. I-hear some say, “We do not know Ger- 
man.” Then learn it, is my answer. I know 
that if 7 had the faintest suspicion of a voice 
I would sing nothing but “good” music. I 
do not mean long weary so-called “ classical 
songs ”—oh ‘no, I too love bright melodious 
music. But I would not choose many of 
the songs that appear in London, and are 
published by London publishers, nowadays. 
There are some charming songs by Dr. Hubert 
Parry, and by many other ¢ea/ musicians, 
which are left out in the cold to make way for 
trumpery ones. If amateurs would study a 
little more, the accompaniments would not be 
too difficult ; I heard a very excellent tenor also 
at Miss Joachim’s (the latter, by the way, is 
most successful in teaching the pronunciation of 
German songs to amateurs, or even to those 
artists who do not know enough of the German 
language). Herr Hugo Heintz is one of the fore- 
most tenors at present in London, and I am sure 
his next appearance (I believe at the Richter 
Concerts) will bring him the due recognition. 
At the “at home” of Lady Thompson (wife of 
Sir Henry), I heard the other day Mdlle. Ilona 
Eibenschiitz play some solos—a gavotte by 
Eugen D’Albert and a piece by Gernsheim, | 
believe. Her playing interested me because I 
had not heard her before. But she was not the 
only pianiste ; there was young Adela Verne 
whose playing was appreciated by every one 
present. I cannot say much about her to-day, 
because, in the first place, she is my own sister, 
and I might be accused of having too much 
family pride. But she is remarkably gifted, and 
will, I trust, soon be able to win her laurels at 
London concerts. Herr von Dulong was the 
vocalist, and sang’ with much feeling some of 
Schumann’s songs. Master Dawson was 
another welcome addition to the programme— 
a boy with a beautifully expressive voice ; but 
how any one can make a child sing the song, 
“My Lady Sleeps,” I cannot imagine. The 
song is tuneful, but the continuous repetition of 
these three words is too dreadfully tiring. His 
mother recited very cleverly. 1 am, however, 
not in favour of drawing-room recitations. 
I met Mdlle. Chaminade the other afternoon 
at Mrs. Emile Enoch’s, and spent a most in- 
teresting time with her, although it was I who 
was playing nearly the whole time, not she. 
She wrote down a theme in G sharp minor (a 
double fugue) for me to improvise on, and 
watched my doing it very closely. As her stay 
in London is so short, [ am unable to see 
much of her, but when she comes in June 
again, there will be a chance of my divulg- 
ing ’some of her musical secrets. She is very 
interesting, but rather quiet and reserved; I 
am looking forward to many more interesting 
musical talks with her. Mdlle. Landi I also 
met there, whom I have not yet had the good 
fortune to hear sing, but as rumours go I am 
told that she is one of the’best singers in London 
just now. 
On another “ at home ” day of Miss Joachim’s 
I met Giuletta, the daughter of Signor Arditi, 
(who would not remember “Il bacio,” Ar- 
diti’s waltz). I think it is, and was, the most 
popular waltz once upon a time, all over the 
world. Clara Eissler, that clever young harpist 
of whom I have a very high opinion, was also at 
Miss Joachim’s. To my mind she is one of the 
best harpists of the day. 
Next time I shall be able to tell more about 
the homes of those who have “ at- ” days. 
Invitations are plentiful just now, and I have 
been out nearly every day, but I doubt whether 
there are many such houses in London as Mr. 
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and Mrs. Alma Tadema’s, and Mr. and Mrs, 
Felix Moscheles’s, where all sorts and conditions 
of clever men and women come together weekly | 
and give proofs of their talent in an unassuming 
and delightful manner, 

If there are, I hope in time to know of them. 
It is my own great ambition some day to be 
able to draw clever men and women, not only 
musicians, to my salon ; but I will have only 
the best and cleverest,—though they need not 


be “ professionals.” 
M. A. J. W. 
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R. LIONEL DODSON lives away in 

a quiet neighbourhood not far from 

Forest Hill; and on a bright frosty | 

morning, not long ago, I alighted at 

the nearest railway station, and started off in 

the direction of the house where he resides, for 

the purpose of keeping an appointment with the 
celebrated “ vocal comedian.” 

“ Here,” thought J, as I walked briskly along 
the pleasant roads, and revelled in the crisp 
country air, “is another artiste. whose round of 
life leads. him into the vortex of gaiety and 
excitement, but who loves to slip away from 
the scenes.of his triumphs, and spend his few 
spare hours “in the calm: contemplation of 
Nature.” 

“ Lal Dodson,” as the great man I was about 
to visit chooses to style himself, was in the hey- 
day of popularity. _His name rang through 
London as the author and singer of “ Pussy 
left a whisker in the old top-hat,” “ Hi-di-fal- 
de-tiro,” and other popular gems, the melodies 
of which formed the repertoire of every barrel- 
organ and circus band in the country. 

It was whispered that “ Lal” had been a hair- 
dresser’s apprentice before he entered “the pro- 
fession,” and that his chef-d@auvre, which had 
been the means of introducing him to an admir- 
ing public, had. been composed in the cutting- 
room, the tune shaping itself to the rhythm of 
the scissors. It was to enquire into the truth of 
this, and to gather reminiscences of a brilliant 





career, that I had undertaken my journey to 
Forest Hill. O¢ 

In response to my enquiry for Mr. Dodson, 
the landlady herself appeared, and conducted 
me upstairs. to a comfortable room, and. after 
informing me that the gentleman would be with 
me in a few minutes, left me alone. 

I had heard stories of music-hall singers who 
studied Bach and played Chopin, and a glance 
round Mr. Dodson’s room told me that these 


stories, about which hitherto I had been a little | . 


sceptical, were not altogether without founda- 
tion. 

The apartment had the appearance of a 
study rather than an ordinary sitting-room. An 
open piano stood in one corner, with.a volume 
of Schubert on the desk. In another corner 
was a well-stocked book-case, containing many 
standard musical works, Sir George Grove’s 
Dictionary, and other books of reference. 1 
scanned the writing table which occupied the 
centre of the room, Here I expected ta find 
some traces of the comic muse, but no! A 
work on Instrumentation, and a pile of unused 
manuscript paper were the chief. things I 
noticed. Even the pictures on the walls had 
no apparent reference to “the Halls,” and I 
was just admiring an admirable etching of no 
less a personage than the great master of 
Bayreuth, when the door opened, and a pleasant 
voice said, “ How do you do? I am sorry to 


| have kept you, but——” ~ 


“Pray do not.apologise,” I interrupted, tak- 
ing the hand held out to me. “ Your absence 
has given me the opportunity of looking round 
your room, and making a few notes of its con- 
tents—an interviewer's privilege, you know.” 

If I had been surprised at his surroundings, 


| I was equally surprised at my host himself. 


He did not address me as “dear boy” ; his 
whole manner was reseryed rather than familiar, 
He was quietly dressed, wore no jewellery, and 
his hair was not parted. in the middle. It was 
as easy to imagine the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury delivering a stump speech, or General 
Booth executing a step-dance, as to believe that 
the individual who ‘stood before me was the 
man who had convulsed. all London by. his 
inimitable rendering of the not too. recherche 
ballads with which the name of Lal Dodson had 
become inseparably associated. 

“So you want to interview me?” said my new 
friend. ‘‘May I enquire where you heard of 
me?” 

“You should. rather ask: where I have. #o¢ 
heard of you.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“Yes, That last—er—composition (I didn’t 
know what to call it) of yours -has caught on 
so outrageously, that—well, you are a made 
man.” . ; eprint 
“Am I really ?.., 1 am delighted to hear. you 
say so. Now, perhaps you will tell me what 
you think of my little work yourself ?” 

“Immense, my:.dear. sir —-.excruciatingly 
funny.” 

“ Funny, !” repeated my host, in a tone of sur- 
prise which rather nonplussed me. 

“ Well—er—perhaps I should say or¢gina/ ; it 
is certainly strikingly original.” Then I thought 
it wise to change the subject. 

* Will you tell me something about yourself? 
Were you trained for a professional career ; or 
did you, as many others have done, drift 
gradually into your present line of life?” 
asked this in as careless.a manner as I could 
assume, for.I felt that 1 was on delicate ground. 

“ My position to-day is the result of a: mere 
accident,” was the reply. 

“* The hair-dresser story is true after all,” was 
my mental comment.! 

Mr. Dodson proceeded.. “J made: my. first 


public appearance if » kee 
urch, yo 
isa sketch mipeattotgne dene ™ 

I smiled, not so much at the joke, b 

I thought I was expected to smile pig 
my host handed mea drawing, and | sagy 
actually portrayed in all the glory of surplice 
and hood, I laughed outright. Once mor 
looked astonished, and once more | turned the 
conversation into another channel. 
“‘ Where. did you study singing :” | asked, - 
“Singing?” It. was Ads turn to be amused 
now. “ Would you believe it? I never sang a 
note in my life.” 

This was awkward. Although | was disposed 
to agree that the ordinary rendition of music, 
hall songs could scarcely be described as “ sing. 
ing,” 1 was not quite’ prepared to say’ so, 

“You are really too modest, Mr. Dodson; 
I retorted. i” hal 

“ Pardon me, Dodson.” 

“Dodson. Didn’t 1 say Dodson ?” 

“ Dobson, sit. DOBSON, with a B. "He gave 
me acard and I read, “Mr. Arthur Dobson, 
Mus. Bac., Oxon.” 38 shed 

“But Dodson;” 1-said, ‘utterly ‘bewildered. 
“Who is he!?”! fonsl o 

“If you mean: Dodson, the music-hall’ man, 
he is the fellow downstairs.” nites 

I jumped up from'my chair before the words 
were out of his. mouth:’ : The situation was plain 
enough now. han) to roe 

« My dear sir,” I'said, “a thousand apologies. 
There has been a mistake —a terrible ‘mistake. 


Will you allow me*°to continue this’ interview 


another day? At present’ my business’ is, s0 
far as I can understand, with ‘the fellow down- 
stairs,’” xq gained 

‘With a-quiet smile he rose and opened the 
door forme. S210 

“7 hear him talking now,” he said. “You 
could distinguish Dodson’s voice anywhere.” 

He was giving instructions to the lapdlady, 
and we overheard him say, “1 expected one of 
those magazine fellows this morning, but I can't 
wait any longer for ‘him. Does he think ! 
spend the whole day looking at nothing and 
nobody out here in’this wilderness? Tell him; 
if he comes, he must ‘look me up in town 
Ugh ! I have let'two trains go already.” 

So saying, Mr. Lionel Dodson threw himself 
out of the house. ~ wh 
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mento” afte Zoo. 
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of animals at the Zoological Gardens, 
and he tells us:all about the results in 
a very interesting book, which he calls “ Life at 
the Zoo.” The subject is not new, although the 
idea of “experimenting” certainly is. Even the 
Psalmist was aware that some animals like 
music, and that some don’t. He makes a sug- 
gestive simile of the deaf adder that stoppeth 
her ears—by the way, why should a deaf adder 
need to stop her ears?—and refuseth to hear 
the voice of the charmer, charm he never so 
wisely. And then you know how Job’s horse 
“stood not still when the trumpet soundeth,” 
but was stirred by the blast, even as Philip 
Sidney might be and was. : f 
And, of course, the question ‘of how music 
tells upon the brute world is a‘ topic of frequent 
illustration in miscellaneous literature. Shake- 
speare is full of allusions to the subject ; people 
even credit him with saying that “music hath 
charms to soothe the savage beast,” although 
he said nothing of the kind. : Wordsworth’s 
Danish boy suits the melody of his harp to 
“words of a forgotten tongue,” and is the dar- 
ling and the joy of flocks upon the neighbouring 
hill »“As sheep loveth piping,” says a four- 
teenth century writer, ‘‘therefore shepherds 
useth pipes when they walk with their sheep” ; 
and some other ancient declares that ploughmen 
and carters when they whistle do not so much 
please themselves as. their oxen and _ horses. 
Many dogs, we know, will bark or howl at the 
strains of a melodeon ; others protest against 
piano playing (herein is the true wisdom), while 
few can endure in silence a succession of strains 
in the minor key. In their companionship at 
Naples, Sir Walter Scott always noticed a 
favourite dog of Sir William Gell’s, which was 
in the habit of howling when loud music was 
being performed ; and Sir William relates that 
Scott would laugh till his eyes were full of tears 
at the idea of the dog singing: “‘ My mother bids 
me bind my hair,” by the tune of which the 
animal seemed most excited. . Cats, too, are in- 
fluenced by music, and many cases are on record 
of their fondness for piano playing, while violin 
music often stirs them to emulation. The Scan- 
dinavian seal-hunter takes advantage of the 
fact that the seal’s sense of Hearing is so acute, 
and his love for music so great, that a few notes 
from a flute will bring scores of seals to ‘the 
surface in a minute or two. “If I had-but a 
fiddle,” says Gentleman Waife,.*1 would under- 
take to make friends with that reserved and 
unsocial water-rat,”—on whom Waife’s dog had 
N endeavouring to force an acquaintance. 
Swift has told us that mice. are afraid of bass 
Viols and fiddles because these are strung with 
catgut; but according to» Addison, the Pied 
Piper—he of Mr. Browning’s muse—“ made all 
the mice of a great town in Germany follow his 
music, and by that means cleared. the place of 
_ © Noxious little animals.” En” passant, here 
$@ hint for our northern farmers, who have 
been suffering recently from the vole plague ! 
47, when the music is “on,” there must be no 
Ailes present to lift their skirts and cry “Mon 
cu Madame Polko tells us of Mendels- 
ed the Kreutzer with Rietz one night 
etn, and how all present were reverentially 
cacsng, when a little mouse glided out of a 
ia and sat in the midst of the circle motion- 
‘Sif spell-bound. She has no doubt that 


RC. J. CORNISH has been annie 
NM musical experiments: on various ‘ki 


it ‘would’ have ‘so remained till the playing 
ceased, had-not one of the ladies present made 
“an abrupt gesture of horror” and caused a 
commotion which “ eventuated” in the flight of 
the mouse. He must have been a very well- 
bred little fellow, that mouse. But here we are, 
keeping Mr. Cornish waiting all this time! 

Well, Mr. Cornish’ having resolved on his 
“experiments,” and having got the’ consent of 
the management to make them, he prepared to 
give our friends at the Zoo a real musical treat. 
It was no part of his programme to torture the 
animals with inferior music, so he obtained the 
services of a first-class violinist from one of our 
leading orchestras. With this violinist he went 
to ‘the abode of the snakes, and the musician, 
hidden from the sight of his audience, began to 
play. Let us hear Mr. Cornish himself on the 
résult : f 

“The dweller on the threshold of the snakes’ 
home is, the monster lizard, an active and for- 
midable saurian, some five feet in length, whose 
watchful habits were said to give notice of the 
approach of the crocodile. It did not belie its 
reputation. for ‘watchfulness, for the instant is 
heard the sounds of the violin’ through its 
opened door it raised’ its head and stood alert 
and listening. Then the forked tongue came 
out and played incessantly round its-lips ; soft, 
slow music followed, and the lizard became 
quite still, except fora gentle swaying of the 
head from side to side.” 

Some black snakes in the same cage were 
similarly affected, although they were slower to 
show their appreciation. At first they raised 
their heads, waving them from side to side, in 
an apparent endeavour to ascertain whence the 
sounds came. Having made up their minds, 
they set out one after another for the source, 
and nosed up and down the wall in the manner 
peculiar to serpents. A big boa constrictor, 
who had been asleep for some few days, un- 
curled himself preparatory to taking a glide all 
around the cage. . Suddenly the violinist swept 
his’ bow across the strings in a harsh and loud 
discord. The black snakes dropped their heads 
and made for the farther corner. The boa 
stopped short and evinced an inclination to 
hurt somebody. As for the lizard, he executed 
a startled flop and scuttled off with an air of 
disgust and alarm, declining thereafter to be 
coaxed back by the most alluring airs. His 
trust had beer basely betrayed, and he evidently 
didn’t propose to put himself again in a position 
where he would be made a subject for practical 
jokes. -- 

Selections from William Tell were tried upon 
the sheep and goats, and, not being Wagnerites, 
they were immensely pleased with the music. 
At the “Shepherd’s Call” they sniffed the air 
inquiringly, and crowded up to the bars in a 
compact bunch. When’the music stopped they 
at once demanded an encore, with a great ac- 
claim of bleating and baaing. A lively measure 
brought them all back to the bars again, except 
a few of the goats, who frisked about in the 
liveliest fashion, only to stop short with the 
cessation of the music. 

The next to be entertained was the wild boar. 
When a lively jig reached his ears he simply got 
up and snorted with surprise. At first he was 
very suspicious, probably because the music re- 
minded him of the hunters’ horns which had 
sounded the death blast to thousands of his 
race. Presently, however, he calmed down, 
observing no designs upon his life following the 
music, and as the latter went on he drew nearer 
and nearer to the player, until finally he poked 
his nose between the bars. He was quite evi- 
dently disappointed when the musician went on 
to visit the Indian elephant. They tried on him 





the same music that had so pleased the boar. It 











didn’t please him, and he lost no time in showing 
it neither. At the first strain he flapped his 
ears and elevated his trunk. The music went 
right on, and the elephant got very mad about 
it. He swung his trunk viciously ; he switched 
his ropy tail about so fast that it looked like a 
misplaced halo; he danced around with pon- 
derous agility, and finally he lifted up his voice 
and trumpeted with such a tremendous protest 
of rage and disgust that the musician got timid 
and stopped playing. It was very evident that 
the elephant wouldn’t have violin music. 

The bears were the most delighted of all with 
the fiddle. With the first tone*ftom the strings. 
every denizen of the cage was all/attention. A 
full chord acted on these bears like a galvanic 
battery. -They-fairly leaped in the,air and went 
scrambling for the bars, whére they stood erect 
listening with all their ears. First they would 
cock their heads on one. side, then on the other, 
and then they would look at each other with an 
appearance of saying: “Now, that’s what I call 
good music. » What execution !. what _exprés- 
sion!” The wolves, on the other hand, showed 
that they were of those who have no music in 
their souls, The art of the violinist spread 
consternation among them, although some of 
the foxes in the cage didn’t mind the. music. 
This experiment Mr. Cornish himself sets down 
as follows : 

“The common European wolf set up its back 
and wrinkled its lips into a fixed and hideous 
sneer, showing all its teeth to the gums, with its 
tail between its legs. The Indian wolf showed 
signs of extreme and abject. fear.. It trembled 
violently, its. fur was erected, and cowering 
down until its body almost touched the ground 
it retreated. to the farthest corner of the cage. 
When the music was played at the back of the 
cage, where’ the musician was invisible, its alarm 
was inno degree abated. It crept to the door 
to listen, and then sprang back and cowered 
against the bars in front of the cage, and so 
continued in alternate spasms of curiosity and 
fear, The jackals and some of the wilder foxes 
were not less alarmed than the wolves. The 
female jackals ran back. to their inner den and 
hid themselves. The male erected its fur until 
it appeared as rough as an Esquimaux dog, and 
crept backward and forward with its lips curled 
back, opening and shutting its mouth, growling 
whenever a strong discordant note was struck. 
The scene, at'this time was extremely amusing. 
The prairie wolves next door sat down'to listen, 
the African jackals sat on a shelf and watched, 
and the performance was overlooked from a dis- 
tance by a nervous but highly interested row of 
foxes, of different sizes and colours. It was 
like a picture from an illustrated edition of 
Esop’s Fables. . The foxes in the larger cages 
came forward readily to listen to the music, 
though the usual experiment of striking a dis- 
cord startled them greatly. But the rough fox 
from Demerara, ina small cage behind the build- 
ing, was so violently alarmed that .the keeper 
requested that the music might cease for fear 
the creature should have a fit, to which ailment 
it appears that foxes and wolves are very sub- 
ject.” 

One might follow Mr. Cornish in still further 
detail, but this would be unfair to him and tothe 
bookseller. There is, however, one suggestion 
we should like to make. Mr. Cornish’s experi- 
ments have proved that certain animals like the 
violin and that certain animals do not. It is 
quite likely that. with another instrument the 
results would be. entirely different. Let the 
matter be tested. Let a piano, for instance, be 
taken around the Zoo, and let the effects: be 
noted in the same careful way as they were noted 
with the violin. If the pianist does not rouse 
the lions—especially with a Liszt rhapsody—we 
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shall be surprised. Or, again, let a banjo be 
tried. The English cow is said to show a 
marked preference for this instrument, and it is 
just probable that the elephant who could not 
stand the fiddle might shed tears of joy when he 
heard the banjo. Even the barrel-organ might 
be used to experiment with, and it is possible to 
put in a word for the trombone. In any case 
the results so far, while highly interesting, are 
obviously the outcome of an experiment which 
is in no sense complete. 





Obe Gomposer of 
“Hande? and 
Grefef.”’ 


—— OD 


HE papers have been flooded with small 

talk about the composer of Hansel and 

Gretel. The talk has, of course, been 

more or less inaccurate; but we have 

now the means of correcting it, for Humper- 

dinck has written his own biography. Here it 
is as printed in the Lyra: 

“My father,” says the composer, “was a 
teacher at the Gymnasium at Siegberg, and 
there I was born on September 1, 1845. 
While quite young my musical taste received 
the encouragement it deserved, and I pursued 
my studies while not neglecting my education 
in general. When I was sixteen years of age, I 
passed my examination at the Gymnasium at 
Paderborn, in which city I gained much 
musical experience by taking part in the exer- 
cises of the Domchapel and with the ‘ Music 
Verein.’ Ferdinand Hiller, to whom I had 
submitted several of my compositions, as well 
as my own predilection, determined me to give 
up the study of architecture, and to take up 
music as a profession. In accordance with this 
I spent*four years in the Music School at 
Cologne, studying harmony and composition 
with Hiller, Gernsheim and Jensen ; piano with 
Hompesch, Seisz and Mertke, and violoncello 
with Rensburg and Ebert. 

“At the end of my studies in Cologne, the 
prize for the Mozart Institution at Frankfort 
was presented to me, with a free scholarship at 
Munich, under Lachner, to whom I was re- 
commended by Hiller. I also visited there the 
Royal Musical School during the two years of 
my sojourn, to perfect myself in piano playing 
with Baermann, in organ playing with Hiller, 
and in thorough bass with Rheinberger. I 
availed myself during my stay in Munich of the 
advantages accorded—privileges given to attend 
theatres, the concerts, and the performances of 
the Royal Vocal Choir. My attendance at the 
Royal Musical School gave me the opportunity 
to direct and also to bring out several of my 
large and small compositions, of which two, a 
Humoreske for orchestra, and a chorus Wa//- 
Sarth nach Kevilaar, received the first prize of 
the Mendelssohn Institute of Berlin. This prize 
included an amount of money to defray expenses 
of travel, which gave me the advantage of a visit 
to Italy, and to enrich my experience. While 
in Rome I made the acquaintance, among other 
notable artists, of the Italian composer 
Sgambati ; more important for the future was 
my meeting with Richard Wagner at Villa 
d’Angri, near Naples, in the spring, 1880. 
The master invited me to settle in Bayreuth, for 
the purpose of making a copy of the score to 
Parsifal, which opera had not been heard at 
that time, and to lend my assistance in pre- 
paring the first ‘ Biihnenweih-festspiel.’ “As a 
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matter of course I followed this call with 
enthusiasm, and came the following year to 
Bayreuth. 

“ The Committee of the local ‘ Musik Verein,’ 
offered me the leadership, and as its leader— 
in conjunction with a mixed chorus which I 
organised—I gave a number of concerts during 
the season of 1881-2. The programmes consisted 
of symphonies and chorus works, also chamber- 
music works. Meanwhile the Parsifal. score 
was finished, and the preparation for the Festival 
plays in 1882 took up much of my time. I also 
had the good fortune to organize from the public 
schools of Bayreuth a boys’ choir, which, after 
two months’ rehearsals, was very useful during 
the performances that summer under my 
direction. 

“ After the close of the Festival plays I was 
awarded, for some compositions which I had 
sent in, by the Royal Academy of Arts in Berlin, 
the prize of the Meyerbeer Institute, with a 
privilege of visiting, free of expense, Italy 
France and Spain. My sojourn in Paris was 
made interesting and important by the intro- 
ductions I had received from Franz Liszt, and 
to which I owed acquaintance with Saint-Saéns, 
Madame Viardot, Iwan Turgenjew, and later on 
with Lamoureux, Benoit, the ‘Cercle Saint- 
Simon,’ and invitations to the Conservatory 
concerts. 

“Richard Wagner shortly before his death 
called me to Venice, where he then was, for the 
purpose of bringing out his C major symphony 
in the Liceo ‘Benedetto Marcello.’ His intention 
to obtain for me the leadership of this musical 
institute had no sequel in consequence of the 
great political excitement which was brought 
about by the execution of Oberdank, and which 
also turned public sentiment against Germany. 

“ With the exception of a short interruption 
through sickness, I was occupied during the 
following few years partly with composition 
and arrangements of compositions, partly with 
the festival plays at Bayreuth, as well as with 
the royal representations of Parsifal at Munich 
as before. In the fall of 1885 I accepted a 
call to Barcelona for the purpose of reorganizing 
the Liceo Conservatory after the German 
pattern, and to assume the leadership of the 
Conservatory concerts. I found the musical 
situation much neglected, as it is everywhere else 
in Spain ; also, the opposition I met with from 
the jealous native faculty made me dissatisfied 
with my position, which I relinquished in the 
summer of 1886, to accept a similar position at 
the Conservatory in Cologne, where I taught 
theory and directed the two lower chorus 
classes. An offer from the music house of B. 
Schott, in Mayence, to arrange old works for 
publication induced me to give up my position 
in Cologne the following year, and to move to 
Mayence. The first work there was the 
dramatic and musical rewriting of Auber’s 
fairy opera,’ Le Cheval de Bronce, which had 
its first representation on November 1oth, 1889 
at Carlsruhe. Of my compositions Das Glick 
von Edenhall and Die Wallfarth nach Kevlaar 
have had much success with singing societies.” 

Since 1890 Humperdinck has lived in Frank- 
fort, where he teaches in the Conservatoire, and 
acts as musieal critic for one of the local 
journals, For'the score of Hansel and Gretel 
he got £1,500. \ He receives 7$ per cent. on the 
receipts, so that now he is enjoying the modest 
little income of £400 per week in royalties, 
It is said that he has refused £1000 for two 
years’ royalties at Vienna alone. Happy Hum- 
perdinck ! 








* CANDIDA " is the title of a play which has been 
completed by Mr. Bernard Shaw. Its production 





will be eagerly anticipated. 


meet 


Mudie. for OM 


WaySuater, 
—- 0 ——— 
REMEMBERED a Miss Isabel Hirsch. 
feld who played at Miss Maud McCagthy’s 
concert in May last year ; I remembar 
that the same lady gave an exc 


delightful piano recital in Queen’s Hall a month 


later ; but it had not occurred to me that the 
lady who was conducting a sort of musical 
mission to benighted too-West-enders was the 
very talented artist I had twice heard. Hoy. 
ever, as soon as I was shown into her drawing. 
room, in —— Street, ——— Square, W., I found 
I had this advantage over Miss Hirschfeld— 
that I knew her perfectly well, whereas she had 
not the remotest idea who I was. Those of my 
readers who have lately achieved a burglary or 


a glorious thing it is not to be known. When 
Wagner got up to monkey-tricks in Dresden 
and had to bolt for it, the police were able to 
print bills describing him down to his smallest 
vices; but I might blow the House of Lords 
and the House of Commons into one mere 
nebulous cloud, and then with perfect safety call 


home, for I am not known. I shall be presently, 
however, as the most inveterate twaddler in 
Christendom ; so I will cease, and tell you what 
I said to Miss Hirschfeld, and what she: took 


the opportunity of saying to me in the intervals . 


when I was out of breath. 
“First,” quoth I, “ will you tell me something 


about yourself—where you were educated, and 


so forth?” 

“ Musically educated, I suppose you mean?” 
retorted Miss Hirschfeld. ‘‘ In Berlin, of course. 
Klindworth was my teacher, after a year with 
Moszkowsky, during his (Klindworth’s) absence 
in America. I was at the school directed by 
the former, and after studying some years be- 
came a professor there,” and Miss Hirschfeld 
pointed to a photograph of the staff, where she 
is to be seen in her professorial capacity. 


“Did you have to follow any particular 


method there ?” 

“None whatever. Klindworth takes each 
pupil, and tries to make the best of him or her, 
and thus you are not compelled to go back to 
the very beginning of things as you are if you 


teachers.” 

“Then—it is a vexed question at present— 
do you consider it better to study abroad than 
in London?” 

“Well,” answered Miss -Hirschfeld, “both 


mainly on the side of going abroad. It isn’ 
only the teaching—it is the musical atmosphere 
of the place—the student life—that makes it 
enchanting and favourable to the growth of 
one’s powers. You can make up your mind at 
six o'clock in the evening or later to go to the 
opera; when you get there, you are amongst 
your friends ; when it is over, you reach home: 


book days before ; start an hour or more De! 
the performance begins ; so few really musical 
people attend that you see scarcely a score 
acquaintances ; and you reach home, 
out, in the early hours of the morning !” 
Same with many concerts, thought 
that reminded me of something, so I asked 


to fetch music to the doors of the b “a 
of people who cannot or will not go so far as 





James’s Hall to seek it?” 


“1 suppose, then, you are trying with you 
scheme of chamber-music concerts in Bayswater 


poisoned their neighbour’s cat will know what — 


at Scotland Yard and ask for a police escort | 


( 


put yourself under any of the method-mad — 


have certain advantages, but I think they are © 


comfortably in a few minutes. Here, you must ' 


1; and 
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“That is it exactly,” said Miss Hirschfeld, 
“The place was originated by Mr. Norman V. 
Norman. When I came across it, it seemed 
that something on a much smaller scale been 
thought of, but we soon changéd that. See! 
and] am handeda circular, where I read that ley 
“Tt is proposed to give a series of subscription 


concerts, in the Victoria Hall, beginning in 


| ss oe 
has been attempted repeatedly ; but it has been | forbidden. The consequence is that concert 
inadequate, chiefly through the failure of the | givers must fight for the limited number of halls 
makers to grasp the relative position of the | already licensed, and many of them will be 
| ancient to the modern types. Most justly has | crowded out. I was thus only able to give 
| Mr. Herbert Horne, in his interesting article on | two concerts at the small Queeh’s Hall, the onl 
|“ Bach and the Harpsichord,” in the Saturday | : : Di: Parts y 
| eee  senirenpat ig 3 y room that is suitable. Ridiculous? Indeed, 
| Review, condemned this attitude of modern | there are moments when I cannot help laughing 


| restorers, whose productions he describes as at the probable results of this extraordinary new 


December next, with the idea of providing good | being oft “chattering ghosts of their former | regulation. But it is none the less incompre- 


music—both vocal and instrumental—in this 
neighbourhood for those who find it impossible 
to attend the concerts given at the West-End 
Halls. The programmes will include selections 
from classical and modern masters. It is sug- 
gested that each concert should last for an hour 
anda half to two hours. To enable the com- 
mittee to judge whether-such a series of concerts 
would be successful, those willing to subscribe 
are requested to sign the attached form, and to 
return it to any one of the following ladies and 
gentlemen: Miss Isabel Hirschfeld, 53, Bur- 
lington Road, W.; Miss Noona Macquoid, 34, 
Gledshane Road, West Kensington; Miss 
Florence Shee, 18, Arundel Gardens, W. ; Mr. 
John Morley, 9, Addison Road North; Mr. 
Norman V. Norman, 172, Kensington Park 
Road.” The subscription for the whole series 
of six concerts is only half a guinea ; the pro- 
grammes are excellent, and the artists all 
people who are rapidly making names for them- 
selves, besides several vocal and instrumental 
“stars.” It only remained to wish Miss 
Hirschfeld all success ; and having done this, 
I ran away, blushing to think of the amount of 
talking I had done. There is one consolation : 
I can report Miss Hirschfeld, but there was 
no one there to report me! I may add at 
the next concert, on February 22 (it will be 
over, of course, before this reaches my readers), 


|selves.” An attempt, for example, to insist | hensible. 
|on the direct outcome of the concert grand | “* Now I should like to show ou some of m 
lof to-day from the harpsichord, and other | collection.” , : 
itypes of the old C/avicembalo group, has re-| “But that clavichord is new. Do you then 
sulted in a regrettable sacrifice of original tone make instruments on old lines—copy them?” 
delicacy and beauty. A grievous mistake is| « Certainly ; I work after the old models wa 
made in confusing the two, which were avoided the dest obtainable ; but / don’t believe in cop - 
- sue first 0 by the merest glance at their ing anything! Each piece of work | do differs 
ifferences of structure. | from th , 
Thus we find that the family of old keyed | hs Fae Daren. tbe carne, capone 
and stringed instruments, more especially'the | The sentence in italics is very characteristic 
harpsichord and clavichord, have been much | of Mr. Dolmetsch ‘oul of tan Gatiee seeds 
misunderstood. Till quite recently, the reputed operands. : 
varieties of tone-colouring possible on these,| ~ «| have old instrument f » 
with their marvellous elasticity of action, that | oxi dint Gebh,  * Siaa - Ss, ania course, mane 
fired the technique of our forefathers, have object”—he col oc he gat ia 
been so buried that we had almost disbelieved |. gig stringed instr on te’ — om epee J 
in them. But the veil of our ignorance is at (p),,5,, Thad t,t, holt viols 
P . « a ’ 
last lifted by one who has not only made of the | 214 had studied them to a certairi extent in the 


subject a life study, but has joined exhaustive — Conservatoire at Brussels. Well, I bought this 
. ’ 


research to practical experience, book-lore to | ; b . 
P P ’ | One, examined it, and found, of course, it was all 


a. Sat bapa eb ‘out of order. I repaired it, and hunted up music 
bee pol yy ie i gpa — leita | for it, but my search was not fruitful, for, oddly 
a te ns patra ms gti « nidlieds ak | enough, there is very little music written for this 
Cae po pape = elianaghesdtl cf oan | viol. However, I found all sorts of other music, 

said Ae us Rha gle, Ch BER compositions for viol da gamba, for tenor and 
hae Ps bass viols and lutes, and soon I was gradually 
artist first and a specialist after. Z Te ais 

drawn into this line of study.” 


‘In a long narrow room, with a low platform | ,, Yo h f ibrari 
at the dipper end, 1feuasl MY. Arnold Dohateschs, | ,ou must have ransacked half the libraries 


in ‘the house in Dulwich which has been’ the | =¥pe?” 














Moszkowsky’s Ballade for violin and piano, and 
Raffs “ Metamorphosen” for piano solo, will 
be played. 

J. F. R. 





Mr. Arnotd 
fofmetoch. 


HE greater portion of the musical public, 
with the exception, perhaps, of a few 
persons having the taste and the facili- 
ties for antiquarian research, is entirely 

concerned with the music of to-day ; modern 
instrumentation, modern virtuosity, which has 
attained to so a high a pitch, are in themselves 
subjects wide enough to engross the whole of 
the dilettante’s attention, even more so that of 
the student, whose professional requirements 
Probably leave but little leisure for historical 
inquiry and the revival of a forgotten art. 
Meanwhile, a theme so engrossing and so 
laborious as the study of the evolution of musi- 
cal instruments is mostly relegated, like our 
works of reference, to the shelter of the library, 
or the glass cases of a museum, with the result 
that a want of practical knowledge shrouds 


'on busily with the varnishing of a new clavi- 


“ $ 
scene of so many of his unique music meetings. | f si oe that. I keep.my eyes-apes 
By the subdued lamplight, one was dimly | padlindairtie thing that bears on my work ween, 
conscious of a host of silent musical instru- | engravings, and so forth ; but my chief source 
ments of the olden time, hung on the walls, or | of knowledge has been the Britiah Menem | 
resting in their cases on the floor. But what | had first to find and repair the instruments and 
struck the eye on entering was the row of | Seek the music, next to hunt out and instruct 
Puritan-like white wood chairs, with rush seats, | the players. I may say I have literally built up 
| my work step by step.” 


ranged face to face, posed as for a solemn Sir | 
Roger de Coverley, down the length of the room. | “The labour must have been enormous? 
One of these we each appropriated, my host | Had you, then, no previous education which 
| sas ‘ . 
and I, after exchanging the usual greetings, | dicated this departure ? 

| ‘Perhaps I can hardly say ‘No’ to that. 


while a workman in the further corner went | : 
| My father was a pianoforte maker, and I 


chord. | doubtless imbibed my love of construction 
“Ah, and my preliminary knowledge of the art 


‘“ My concerts ?” said Mr. Dolmetsch. f hi 
there’s the hard point. This is the first time I | ‘"°™ “S work when I was a boy. We came 


have seriously considered inviting the interest | Originally from Stuttgart, and the name has for 
of the general public in my work. Hitherto 1; many centuries been associated with music. 
have neither advertised my concerts of old music | In 1804, my grandfather, also in the musical 
nor employed any musical agent. However, I | profession, left Germany to settle in Zurich, 
arranged to give four public concerts during | where he became a prominent member of the 
January and February, and had secured the | township. 

Salle Erard, when the County Council put its) “ By the way, I never play this first old viol of 
veto on all paid entertainments in that building. mine. I keep it asa relic. Now this,” taking 
The whole thing is incomprehensible. As you 4 rich hued instrument out of a case, “is a 
know the place was only opened last year, and | most beautiful thing. I played a sonata of 
has been in constant requisition for every class | Ariosti on this at one of my recent concerts ; 
of good chamber concert. As to its suitability | these viole wamore are tuned quite differently. 
for my concerts, no more ideal room could be | Compare these two ”—the bow was drawn across 
found. I was delighted with the effect at the | the strings—‘ you understand, they are tuned 
invitation concerts I recently gave there ; my | specially for the music selected. I assure you 
lutes, viols, and harpsichords never sounded to | it is most confusing to have to tune differently 





much ignorance, both as to the structure of 
musical instruments, and the conditions under | 
which most of the music now termed “classical” | 
was born and rendered. Moreover, a serious | 


betteradvantage. The whole surroundings, too, | as often as three times in an evening for three 
are artistic. The hard part of it is that the | separate compositions.” 

Licensing Committee do not condemn it as un-| “ Those f holes are an unusual shape.” 

safe; its security and suitability pass unchal-| “ They have a meaning. Look at the first 


drawback to the restoration of such conditions |lenged—yet the license is refused. You see,| vol @amore 1 showed you just now, the f 


is the Prevailing ignorance, among makers | 


it simply comes to this: I cannot now even holes are more plainly cut there. The shape 


themselves, of the real nature and capacity of | give, for money, a performance in this very represents a flaming sword. Do you see the 


old instruments, more especially, in the present | room in my own house. 


In the same way wavy blade? And now,” turning to the more 


context, of those of the keyed and stringed | all drawing-room concerts, including those beautiful viol, “see this exquisitively carved 


class. The work of repairing such instruments | given at such places as Grosvenor House, are scroll, and the design, the god of love peep- 
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ing from beneath the bandage across his 
eyes.” 

I was not slow to admire, but to the lay 
mind words do not always come quickly. 

“Talking about sound or f holes,” I ven- 
tured, “that is a fine bit of fretwork over 
there?” 

“The ‘rose’ of a lute; this is a perfect 
example of Venetian lute. Look at the lace- 
work of this ‘rose,’ and the back,”—he turned 
the pear-shaped instrument over—“ the back is 
a triumph of inlay work.” 

And so it was. “ How do you manage about 
strings?” I asked. 

“1 make all the covered ones myself. The 
gut strings are specially made in Italy, as I 
want peculiar sizes.” 

The instrument boasted a formidable array 
of 19 pegs. I thought with more admiration 
than ever of a lady in a seventeenth century 
ballad who could sing and play 


‘* And knew all the keys 
Of the viol da gamba and lute.” 


“T consider the lute the most difficult instru- 
ment there is,” said Mr. Dolmetsch. 

“You, a violinist, say that?” 

Mr. Dolmetsch smiled. 

“ Perhaps | forget how hard I worked at the 
violin in years past; I can only assure you 
that I rarely perform on the lute in public with- 
out a feeling of nervousness. Here are some 
of my books, old, valuable, out-of-the-way 
works on my subject. Here is a book of. 
dances for lute. You see there is no notation, 
only a tablature, no key signature, no time 
signature.” 

“ Does not that greatly complicate matters ?” 

“No; it is simpler to use the tablature, be- 
cause it shows not only the note, but exactly 
how it is to be played.” 

“And that curious brocade pouch on the 
wall?” 

“That,” was the amused answer, “is the 
only-wind instrument I possess.” 

“Is the sound that of Pan-pipes ?” 

“No; far sweeter than Pan-pipes. It is just 
an old French musette, a relic of French 
court days, used for accompanying pastorals 
and masques. There is the old brocade just as 
it was, and the faded ribbons, and the quaint 


ivory pipes. Yes, I have confined my attention | 


to strings, not to wind instruments, unless you | 


bring organs into consideration. Here is one | a consolation for most things.” 


of English: make, about 1700, small but perfect | 
in form and tune. Is the tone not sweet? I) 
found it in an old house near Sandhurst, took | 
the whole thing to pieces, and repaired it oar 
self. The fact is, I can find no. one to do this | 
work. Even the instrument makers cannot do | 
it properly. The modern tendency is to sacri- | 
fice quality for volume of tone. Here isa} 
harpsichord, a genuine old one, and a fine | 
specimen too”—Mr. Dolmetsch ran his fingers 
over the keys—“ one can get such wonderful 
varieties of tone on this, for it has two manuals 
and also stops” He pushed a mysterious 
button. “Here is a trumpet tone for you ; 
there is the harp stop, and here we get quite a 
different variety again.” 

“ And this instrument in the beautiful case ?” 

“That is a new clavichord, just completed 
or a friend who is responsible for the decora- 
tive part of it.” 





The whole instrument was indeed a labour of | Philharmonic, being the largest, is reserved for 
love! A simple, but beautiful case of golden | the Orchestral Concerts, and the other two for 


Magazine of Music. 


tional oak-leaf design in the same dull green, 
while across the open space runs a delicate 
inscription :— 
VT ROSA FLOS FLORVM 
ITA HOC CLAVILE CLAVILIVM. 

“ Before we leave this room, I want to show 
you my daughter's instrument,” said Mr. Dol- 
metsch. “ This isa viol da gamba by Bergonzi. 
Is it not a fine colour? Now, let me lead the 
way to my workshop.” 

We mounted the stairs and entered a room, 
also narrow, but smaller than the music room, 
the atelier where with tireless energy and cun- 
ning hand Mr. Dolmetsch carries on his work 
of restoration and construction. A plan for a 
clavichord hung on the wall. Calipers of all 
sizes, tools of all descriptions were neatly ranged 
ready to hand. 

“One has to make one’s own tools too,” said 
my guide. “That is the trying part. Books? 
Of course they give you facts ; yes, but there are 
thousands of details one cannot glean from 
books. Here’s a tool, simple enough to look at, 
but it cost me much contriving. It is simply 
for cutting a clean slit of a certain size in the 
tongues of harpsichord jacks.” 

A strange but picturesque group of birds 
hanging high up against the white wall prompted 
a question. 

“They are ravens,” was the answer, “and 
they are very hard to get. Their quills are used 
of course in the construction of the harpsi- 
chord.” 

I was loth to close so interesting a conversa- 
tion, and felt that one hour, indeed several 
hours, was an absurdly meagre time in which to 
form any adequate idea of Mr. Dolmetsch’s 
valuable art and handicraft. With regard to 
his knowledge of the harpsichord and clavi- 
chord he holds a position second to no man 
living. Above all he consistently works with a 
| view to reproducing the music of olden times 
| under its original conditions as much as pos- 
|sible, and meanwhile he has collected and 
recovered from oblivion some of the most beau- 
tiful specimens of the old stringed instruments. 
| “You are heavily insured, I trust,” I said 
| jokingly. 
| “Yes; but what is the use of it? One could 
| never replace these.” 
| “You would have some compensation.” 

“Certainly, Certainly! Money,” went on my 
host as he opened the door for me, “money is 





Which, believe me, is not Mr. Dolmetsch’s 


real view of the matter ! A. M. R. 








Mudicaf loife in 
—— Berfin. 


FEBRUARY 14, 1895. 
— 0; —— 


HE musical season in Berlin can now be 
said.to be at its height. Some musical 
event of importance takes place every 
evening in either one of the three con- 

cert halls of the city—the Philharmonic, the 
Sing Academy, or the Bechstein Saal. The 


wood, with a sheen like liquid satin, is clasped | recitals, etc. The Tuesday and Wednesday 
with brass hinges of simple yet effective design ; |“ popular evenings,” at the Philharmonic, con- 
the keys are of ebony and boxwood. The sound- | tinue to be very largely attended, and the. Berlin 
board is strewn with a naturalistic design of critics have nothing but praise for the popular 
crimson roses with dull green leaves, the ob-| conductor, Herr Manstidt. This week the 
long lid on the inside bordered by a conven-| anniversaries of the deaths of two musical 
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celebrities, Biilow and Wagner, were marked by 
‘suitable programmes on Tuesday and Wednes. 
day respectively. On the former day an 
orchestral work of Biilow’s, the “ Eroica ” Sym. 
phony (which. was the last work that famous 
conductor directed), and the first symphony of 
Brahms, besides other works, were performed : 
and on the following evening a fine programme 
of Wagner's works was given. The orchestral 
concerts of the month, by the Royal 0; 
Orchestra, under Felix Weingartner, and by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, directed by Richard 
Strauss, have been very interesting, especially the 
former. These Opera House Symphony Con. 
certs, a few years ago, I am told, were of the 
dullest kind; the same old symphonies, the 
same old overtures, played by the same old 
players, and led by the same o/d conductor, 
But Felix Weingartner, the most genial of young 
conductors, has instituted a new order of things, 
and has made these concerts to-day the most 
popular in Berlin. The house, both for the 
public rehearsal and concert, is invariably sold 
out, not even standing room being available, 
At the last concert, a remarkable performance 
of Berlioz’s fantastic symphony, the “ Episode 
of the Life of an Artist,” was given, and the 
enthusiasm aroused by it has seldom been 
witnessed in the Royal Opera. 

That wonderful work of Berlioz, his “Re. 
quiem,” was produced last month, in the 
Philharmonic, with great success, under the 
energetic direction of Siegfried Ochs. It so 
pleased the Berlin public, that a second per- 
formance in the following week was given. The 
effect of the four brass orchestras, one in each 
of the four corners of the gallery, added to the 
enlarged principal orchestra on the platform, 
was almost overpowering in its intensity, and 
the roll and full chords of the sixteen drums 
were grand in the extreme. 

Eugene d’Albert has given three rather unique 
piano recitals lately, which have been extremely 
well attended, d’Albert being very popular in 
Berlin. The second recital consisted of the 
last five sonatas of Beethoven. Needless to 
say, the pianist proved himself equal to the 
task, and gave conscientious renderings of the 
works ; but the audience showed unmistakable 
signs of weariness towards the end. The last 
of the three, which takes place to-night, is also 
hard on an average listener, consisting as it 
does of four sonatas—Brahms’ (F minor, Op. 5), 
Liszt (B minor), Weber (A flat, Op. 39), and 
Chopin’s (B minor). 

Josef Hoffmann is also giving a series of 
three recitals, his first having taken place last 
week. This is the first opportunity the Berlin 
public have had of hearing him since he retired 
from the child-wonder stage, and settled down 
to study with Rubinstein. He promises to be 
one of the great artistes of the day. 

Ernest Hutchinson, a young Australian, has 
given very successful recitals lately, and seems 
to have pleased the not too easily satisfied 
critics of the Berlin press. 

Herr Fritz Masbach, who, 1 believe, played 
in London last winter, gave a recital on the 
12th in the Sing-Academie. He is a pupil 
of Oscar Raif and Erlich, and gave a very 
pleasing performance of pieces by Beethoven, 
Schumann, Chopin, and Liszt. : 

Madame Patti sang before a brilliant audience 
late in January, and was received with great 
enthusiasm. She was accompanied by the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and sang an arla 
fromthe Barber of Saville the Prayer from 
Tannhduser, and the “Schmuckwalzer” from 
Gounod’s Faust. Of course she sang “ Home, 
Sweet Home” afterwards, and other items not 
down on the programme oan F. 
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WINTER SHOWS. 


HESE Academy collections are as instruc- 
tive to the painter as they are delightful 
to the general public. The loving re- 
cognition of all that is admirable in 

eighteenth century, and even later English work, 
is now so all-pervading that a great debt of 
gratitude is due to the academicians who have 
so long carried on the Winter Exhibitions. One 
can easily see in many instances of Romney, 
Gainsborough, or Reynolds, how much their 
beauties or defects are attributable to Time. 
That elderly gentleman is often enough seen 
playing the 7é/e of Satan with modern pictures, 
but with earlier work his hand has a mellowing 
and caressing touch. Even when Reynolds’ 
“Kitty Fisher” has gone pale before him he 
has left the fine textures and soft graduations 
unspoiled. But in some few cases the brilliant 
carnations of Reynold’s or Romney’s ladies rouse 
suspicion that some modern medium has acted as 
Time’s invisible deputy in enriching or supplying 
the freshness of cheek and lip. Mrs. Inchbald’s 
warmth of visage seems of the day before yester- 
day, rather than ninety years ago at least. Then 
how tenderly has the old gentleman dealt with 
Lady Betty Delmé and her children, as well 
as with the Crewes. “Mrs. Crewe and Mrs. 
Bouverie” may perhaps be better expressive of 
the sentiment, “I also am in Arcadia,” in its 
present denudation of warm colour than it was 
in its original probably, rosier hues. The grand 
dignity of line, of mass, of strong yet chastened 
colour in No. 130, is as far beyond the Italian 
schemes that helped it into being as the finer 
types of English people in the eighteenth sur- 
passed the still savage aristocrats of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. The latter picture has 
deepened and become richer with years. It 
has been linked as a conception with some of 
Raphael’s Holy Families. It never seems to 
have entered into Raphael’s somewhat impres- 
sionable heart to dream of the noble breadth 
that is carried from edge to edge of this scene, 
which is as much dependent on its woodland 
Masses as on its central figures for completeness. 
Its ancestral strain. is rather to be looked 
for in Venice than in Rome or Florence, 
Hard by the Reynolds is a quite first-rate 
example of Gainsborough’s cool but not cold 
compositions. The strong glowing Rubens 
near it does not kill it: rather, they enhance 
each other, so perfectly is each kept in the key 
it was schemed in. These two are harmonious 
and akin in a way apart from lines, hues, and 
masses ; the modes of handling in each have 
an affinity that neither has if compared with 
Reynolds or Romney. We feel the Gains- 
borough was most likely breathed into life by 
that lost method that many writers and artists 
have long bewailed. Reynolds’ evident belief 
in that secret method, and Romney’s house- 
painter-like thoroughness and system, have 
done much towards mitigating the ravages of 
time, and keeping them almost alone among 
the great ef ‘their day from being held in 
lower esteem now than during their lives, 
_ The great fleshly Rubens, “ Ixion and Juno,” 
8 another instance of Time’s partiality for 
methodic work. The gleaming firmness of the 
limbs may have bettered in tone, but all the 
Signs indicate it as just now what its painter 
intended and left it. Only one nineteenth 
century Englishman. is brought to mind as we 
k at this work—Etty. Far beneath in 
te Power, more through the sordid taste 
fvironed the students of his time than by 








his natural capacity, he did manage to give in a 
whiter but not sickly way that look of fair vitality 
characteristic of nature’s and the great Fleming’s 
work. The Dutch still life and noisy human 
life, and landscapes of gloom and radiance, 
are well represented here as usual. The half 
archaic and archaic Italians too have a room 
where they face some of their contemporaries of 
other schools. It cannot be said that any very 
striking specimen of the blossoming of Italian 
art is here ; but everything is worth seeing for 
various reasons—reasons curious, historical, or 
artistic. 

Those who value the genius of David Cox 
May be interested in an Exhibition just opened 
at Messrs. Graves & Co., the art publishers. 
Mr. Algernon Graves has brought together a 
roomful of works by C. T. Burt, who was a 
pupil of Cox. The teacher's manner under, 
another hand is still pretty evident—that is, his 
oil manner. Burt was thought worthy to finish 
a work left half-finished by his master. It sold 
for £3,000 readily, therefore one infers that it 
was well stamped by the master’s hand, for 
those who buy Coxes are usually good judges, 
and have raised the master’s repute by their 
backed up enthusiasm. It is a pity the people 
who populate our National Gallery with foreign 
and home drivel in paint cannot discriminate as 
yet the high and priceless quality of a painter 
whose lightest blot had more of the artist and 
poet than will be found in miles of such dull 
completeness as often depresses the visitor to 
the Trafalgar Square Gallery. ’ 

THE ASCENT OF TASTE. 

THE optimistic criticism of, say, thirty years 
ago is declining. A grey thread of sadness runs 
through the golden speech now. Rumours of 
imminent ruin haunt the critical mind. The 
prophets of thick paint and thin thought are 
losing their late confidence in Impressionism. 
They hark back, at the opening of every Old 
Master show, to eighteenth-century and still 
earlier works, with hardly utterable yearning. 
The puzzle that worries them is always the true 
nature of that subtle tradition, spirit, mode of 
operation, which eludes the grasp of our own 
age. “ Totally lost to art,” it was said to be by 
Reynolds. Ruskin noted that fact too, but more 
cheerily, for he had Turnerism and the P.R.B. 
to make life. endurable.- A wonder is expressed 
that our third-rate painters should turn out 
only third-rate paintings, while last . century 
third and fourth-rate artists produced first-class 
work—for all-beautiful work is first-class so far 
asits beauty goes, The real fact. is, that the 
poor.old admittedly third-rate painter was a 
very good painter indeed sometimes, and taste 
is ascending so steadily, that it is learning to 
see this plain truth. Much of the error about 
the admittedly third-rate painter came from the 
elegant ease of Allan Cunningham’s assertions 
as to the place and qualities of this and that 
artist. Our own eyes are undeceiving us as to 
his assertion of Hudson’s incapacity, for in- 
stance.. It turns out when Hudson himself 
appears that he was a very capable master, and 
Reynolds might have done worse—often did 
worse, in fact—than stick to the traditions of 
sound craftsmanship Hudson was able to in- 
struct him in. The whole current of artistic 
opinion, if not practice, shows this long while 
as a determination to be no longer the fool of 
critical fashion. Hosts of the once reputed 
third-rate are being placed in first-rate places— 
the National Gallery, for instance — many of 
them deservedly. The dealers. who dubbed 





Constable’s works “ pepper and salt” depressed 
hiny; Ruskin killed him (his repute) ; the ptth- 
lic. buried-him,_and his  friend.Leslie, helped 
by some underivable consent of opinion, slowly 
resuscitated him. His fate is typical of all the 
injured reputations that lie so thickly covered 
by the literary foliage of the ages. The wail 
that lately came from the Saturday Review 
about the “decline of taste” is simply one 
among many evidences that taste is still on the 
ascent. 


Mudie in Rewcadtfe-on- 
Oyne. . 


N Monday, February 11, Mr. Emil Saver 
gave his first recital in Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
in the Grand Assembly Rooms. There was 
a fairly large, but not very enthusiastic, audi- 
ence. His programme was as follows :-— 
1. Prelude and Fugue ... S. Bach-D Albert. 








@. Sonata (Op. 110) eee vee nee) Beethoven, 


3. (a) Nachtstiick (4) Toccata (Op. 7) Schumann. 
4 (a) Bolero (Op. 19) (6) Nocturne  (c). Ballade 
(Op. 47) Chopin, 

we Saint Saéns. 


5. (a) Pavanne un see vee 
(4) Barcarolle (Op. 50, No. 3) Rubinstein. 
(c) Echo de Vienne (valsede concert) ££. Sauer. 


6. Rhapsodie... 0. seo see see one eee LB SBA, 

In the first two pieces Mr. Sauer showed how 
thoroughly he had mastered the technical details of 
his work. Of the others, I liked his playing of the 
‘* Nocturne ” best, and, judging from the applause, 
most of the audience were of the same mind. The 
‘* Rhapsodie,” with which he concluded, was per- 
fection. If Mr. Sauer pays another visit to Newcastle, 
he may be certain of a hearty welcome ; and if those 
concerned engage a larger hall, I am sure they will 
not regret it. 

On Tuesday, February 12, the Newcastle Har- 
monic Society gave their fifth invitation concert in 
the Town .Hall. The work perfurmed was Dr. 
Parry’s Saul of Tarsus. This is described as a 
dramatic oratorio, founded on scenes from the life of 
St. Paul, for solo voices, chorus, organ and orchestra. 
The libretto (written by Dr. Parry himself) is divided 
into four parts, entitled, ‘* Damascus,” ‘ Philippi.” 
‘* Jerusalem,” and ‘‘ Rome.” The composer has so 
arranged the work that, although there are many 
characters introduced, only three soloists are required 
—Soprano, Tenor, and Bass—a decided advantage to 
small choral associations. Dr. Parry, who conducted 
the performance himself, was greeted at the close 
with loud cheers, the audience rising en masse; and 
he had to acknowledge repeatedly the applause 
which was so unstintedly given. The soloists were, 
Madame S, A. Williams-Penn, soprano; Mr. Mald- 
wyn Humphreys, tenor ; and Mr. Morgan Wilkinson, 
bass. Madame Williams-Penn made a great hit. 
Her rendering of the solo commencing the trio 
**Sleep on beloved ” in the ** Prison Scene,” which 
occurs in Part III., won loud applause. Mr. 
Humphreys has a splendid tenor voice, and sang 
his part with effect. Mr. Wilkinson, who took 
the part of Saul, also has a voice of the true quality. 
In the prayer which occurs in Part I., and the power- 
ful recitative in Part IV., he was at his best. The 
orchestra, which numbered about forty performers, 
had some very hard work. Dr. Parry evidently 
knows exactly what effects he wants, and does not 
spare an orchestra in his effort to producethem. The 
wind instruments are used very freely, and produce 
some extremely fine effects. The choruses were, on 
the whole, well rendered. Two or three of them 
were encored, amongst them being the ‘‘ Christian's 
Morning Hymn,” which ‘was undoubtedly the best. 
Dr. Chambers, to whom, in a large measure, the 
success of the concert must be ascribed, has certainly 
taken great pains in working up his singers, and 
deserves greatest credit. In his capacity of organist, 
he was all that could be desired, and: Dr, Parry 
paid him a graceful compliment at the close of the 
performance by leading him to the front of the plat- 
form, intimating that to Dr. Chambers, as much as to 
himself, was due the success of the concert. 
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@ur Gfee Societ ae tt Oe ea PberT 
Y *| The Vicar (who sang tenor) looked at Worth 
apes ay and turned very red ; Tombowlin looked at the 
Vicar, and seemed quite ashamed of himself; 
XI. while Native Worth looked as if he wished him- 
[Matthew Peter King, born 1773, was a pupil of | self far away. 
Charles Frederick Horn; his first vocal publication “Gentlemen, you must redeem your character. 
was ‘Eight Songs and a Cantata.” In 1796 he | Let us try it again.” 
published ‘‘ Thorough Bass made easy to every) « ’ » cai : : 
Sac” sai Son A Gol etn | yee ssl Ltn thats 
Music.” This reached a second edition in 1809. Lat that Seimeneiresstid he ai with a light + a 
He composed several dramatic pieces for the English | pe : equ Jadd 8 8 
Opera House and Lyceum. In 1817 he published | pping expression ; a kind of 
** The Intercession” ; in this occurs the song known | ‘Trip it as you go 
as ‘‘Eve’s Lamentation.” He composed several On the light fantastic toe.’ ” 


glees and much pianoforte music, His priactpal | After they had tried it, Tittletop remarked, 
dramatic works, with dates of production, are as | «Tt is still too heavy ; but then, of course, I 
follow : — Matrimony (1804); The Jnvisibla, Girl’ -s.not expect perfection for the first. time 
(1806) ; Fa/se Alarms (in which Braham appeared), | Now ‘dates Ny nae . 
One o'clock, or The Wood Demon, and Ella Rosenberg| ,, W. * Mi : . es opnen ‘ é. 

(1807); Up all Night (1809); The Americans (with | ell, Mr. Tittletop,” said Miss Sttam, “if I 
Braham), and Zimour and Tartar (1811); and The | ™Ay be allowed to express my opinion, I think 


Fisherman’s Hut (1819). He died January, 1823.] the gentlemen have acquitted themselves admir- 


O UR Glee Society held their next meet-| « Hear, hear,” from Roaring Billows ; while 


“0% 





sic FF a Er yen r 4 | Horace Slim chimed in with his usual “ Heeah, 
adies and gentlemen, commencec ‘heeah.” And the other ladies nodded their 


+ nee “ ; | 4 . 
Louis Tittletop, “the new old thing we | ,.-ent to Miss Sttam’s sentiments. 


have to-night is entitled ‘The Owl is Out,’ for) « Never you mind, ladies,” said Louis : “ fas 
two tenors and a bass, so I am sorry to say- 2. My G—— will find ‘something for is 
— that you will have to act only the part , 4. you?” said Louis, addressing himself to 
of critics.” 
“Let us down lightly, ladies,” said Roaring | m1 
Billows. | 
“We will be candid,” said Miss Little. 
“Well, suppose we make a start,” said our 


e. 
““ Yes, I think I know of a beautiful little trio 
for ladies voices,” said I. 

“Well, gentlemen, before we go on with any- 
thing else, let us try ‘The Owl is Out,’ right 


conductor. | : UO 
: ‘ : ._ | through again, from beginning to end. Look at 
Prarie did, going through it from begin | my beat and follow the marks of expression, and 


: ; ; s oi Meats | you cannot go far wrong.” 
“ For the first time,” said Louis, “it was well aay 
’ ’ | Louis Tittl 
done, but you ‘all came tc grief, gentlemen, at rept “Phd ae — — 
‘sage: ; ; had finished, and the ladies of the society said 
the four bars beginning at ‘the bats,’ and end- |. + sae caer: om 
|it was “ beautiful” ; and the Vicar’s wife said it 


ing at ‘skims along.’ You will see that there is | was charming: and then coffee was handed 


aw , r f | 4 
® whole: beate. rest. between those groups © | round, and the practice, so far as “The Owl is 
three notes. Now we will try the first part | ra : A ‘ 
Out” was concerned, finished. Tittletop said 
again, down to the change of metronome mark ‘ 
: _that he had received a letter from the secretary 
at the first double bar. Basses, in your open- | 
ing phsnse, vaind co-commetice forte ‘need senakce | of the local branch of a well-know benevolent 
BF ’ | society asking if ‘Our Glee Society” would 


7 ane evescemte 7 “er the ee on the word | kindly give a concert on behalf of their funds, 
out.’ Then I want just a whisper, nothing | 14 they would be very grateful if we could 
more, at the words, ‘she sits’; then, of course, : 


| The Vicar rose and strongly recommended the 


the same idea is repeated ; and, Basses, look out | case to us all, and in the end we decided that a 


maceato, I don't want. them exaggerated, | CONE NIBH be given forthe purpose asked 
Exaggeration is, in my opinion, a far graver EO. F. GROVER. 

3 ’ y op ’ g 
fault than omission. Be careful, Tenors, that 
those phrases, ‘ The Nightingale,’ etc., are sung 
very sweetly, and with due attention to the 
marks. Now, please, once more.” 

“That was better, very much better,” said 
Louis, when they had finished. “Now, at the 
next part, gentlemen, we take two in the bar ; 
and be careful that the triplets on ‘ rising’ are 
smoothly sung. At the twelfth bar from the 
second double bar, counting backwards, a fine 
phrase begins at the words ‘The moon now 
rising.’ Please to be very careful and make a 
good crescendo, then observe the semi-staccato | “ R. MARTIN, I declare. What a 
marks at the words ‘ The lake is still.’ Do you! splendid likeness ! ” 
mind trying it over now, gentlemen ?” We were sitting in my study. Mr. 

They did not mind, and they did try it again, ——, a distinguished musician, was 
and when they finished Tittletop observed, | looking through my collection of portraits, of 
“Very nice, but still open to improvement. For | which I am not a little proud, and when his 
instance, those groups of six notes on the words | eye lighted upon the picture of the organist of 
“ Illumes the lakes,” you were not all together, St. Paul’s Cathedral, a copy of which accom- 
but it will be better presently.” 








WA Ghat about 
the Organi of 


St. Paul’. 


—!0-— 





panies this number of “THE MAGAZINE OF 
“ Now, the next movement,” resumed Louis, | Music,” he gave utterance to this exclamation. 
“is very simple ; you only want to be careful of| “ Martin would make a good subject for your 
the marks of expression: the whole of this next article,” continued my friend, after a pause. 
movement wants very delicate singing.” '“ He is one of our ablest church musicians, and 
They tried it. _ the organist of the principal English Cathedral, 
“Yes, yes; the expression was not at all) and yet he is seldom ‘written up, as you Maga- 
bad,” said Louis ; “ but, oh, Tenors, you were | zine people call it.” : 


“I xemarked hat the worthy Doctor, bei 
naturally shy and“Yeserved, was rather difficult 
game for the interviewer. 

“‘ Beside, he is so modest,” I explained, “ that 
even if he were * bagged,’ the last man he would 
be induced to talk. about would be himself... 

Mr. —— shook his head dubiously, | 

“There is another explanation, which | 
inclined to think is the correct one,” he said, 
“Dr, Martin is an ideal organist, and allows 
nothing to interfere with his work in that 


capacity. Composition, for instance, he has_ 
little time for, and what he has. done in that 


way has been generally done for the church” 

“But he is acknowledged to be one of our 
most talented and original writers of church 
music,” I interrupted. _ 

“Yes ; but church music will never bring a 
man prominently to the front. Sir Joseph 
Barnby, one of the most industrious church 
musicians in the country, is known to the world 
as a conductor, not asacomposer. The namé of 
the late Dr, Dykes, a man of the highest attain- 











ments, is scarcely known to the thousands who 
sing his beautiful hymn-tunes, and listen week 
by week to his splendid settings of the canticles 
ofthe church. Take Henry Smart again, whose 
music for the organ and the choir cannot be 
surpassed. How many musicians of the present 
day, of vastly inferior calibre, have taken rank 
before him, simply because they have been 
careful not to hide their light under a bushel, 
but. to set it on a hill where it cannot be hid. - 

“1 donot suggest,” ‘my friend went on, “ that 
the organist of St. Paul’s is an obscure man. 
His great abilities, together with the important 
post he so honourably fills, prevent that. What 
I do mean is that Dr. Martin (and there are 
others I could include in the same category) the 
church musician is a less known, less talked of 
man than would be Dr. Martin the composer 
of operas, or the Principal of this or that 
institution.” 

“Well, we cannot all be famous,” I ventured 
to remark. : 

“We don’t all deserve to be. But among the 
musicians of England whom we should delight 
to honour, George Clement Martin should hold 
an important place.” : 

My friend, who has the privilege of a more 
intimate acquaintance with the organist of St. 
Paul’s than I have myself, was warming to the 
subject. So I asked him about Dr. Martin’s 
work in the great London Cathedral. 

“] don’t think I shall be guilty of exaggera- 
tion,” he replied, “if I say that to him, more 
than to any other man, is due the beauty of the 
St. Paul’s services. It is only when you re 
member that less than a quarter of a century 
ago those services were notable only for sloven- 
liness and unworthiness that you are likely to 
appreciate the labours of those who have been 
instrumental in bringing about the change. 
Although Martin only succeeded Stainer as 
organist in 1888, he had been connected with 
the Cathedral choir for fourteen years previously. 
He came from Edinburgh to take the place 
of Fred Walker as music-master to the 
foundation boys, and two years later received 
the appointment of sub-organist. In these 
capacities there was plenty of scope for ability 
and tact, and it was soon evident to those who 
worked with him that the new young man (he 
was only about thirty then) possessed to a ie 
able degree those administrative qualities whic 
are so essential in the management of a choit, 
and which dear old Goss lacked so laments. 
He put his whole heart and soul into the wo 
which his chief, Dr. Stainer, had just com 
menced, and together they went on, throwing 
down every obstacle ‘which stood in their way) 
undeterred by the coldness of those who were 
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Paul’s.” 


“ Did not Dr. Martin introduce the orchestra 
at the special oratorio services in the’ Cathe- 
dral ?” I asked. 

“ You are thinking of the Advent performances 
of Spohr's Last Judgment, It was Dr. Stainer’s 
custom to dispense with a band in that work, 
but his successor does not ‘follow him in this ; 
and, although I am bound to say Stainer’s 
accompaniments were masterly in the extreme, 
the orchestra adds considerably to the effect of 


the oratorio.” 


The reference to accompaniments brought to 
my mind an occasion on which the subject of 
our chat was called upon to perform a some- 


1895. 
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content to let things remain as_they were, till 
the music of the Cathedral. was, for the first 
time in many years, worthy of its part in the 
services of the church. Since Dr. Martin has 
had it all in his own hands, the.excellence of the 
choir has not only been maintained, but many 
important steps forward have been taken, with 
what result every one knows who attends St. 


what trying task. 


“Tt must be fifteen or sixteen years ago,” I 
said, congratulating myself upon at last finding 


something to contribute to the conversation, 


“that I heard Dr. (then, I believe, Mr.) Martin 
conduct a body of about three thousand singers, 
whom he couldn’t see, and who, moreover, 
couldn’t see him. The occasion was a great 
choral festival in one of our provincial cathe- 
drals. I, at that time the youthful director of 
one of the choirs taking part in the festival, was 
present in that humble capacity, and looked 


with envy upon another fellow of about my own 
age who had been chosen to wield the baton. 


An electric communication had been made 


between the lectera, on which the conductor 
was to stand, and the organ-loft, which was 


occupied for the day by Mr. Martin. 


Scarcely 


had the service commenced, as we afterwards 
heard, when the communicator ceased to act. 
The organist knew only too well that the 
singers, if left without support, would soon be 
in utter confusion, and as the conductor’s beat 
was absolutely lost upon him, 4e himself must 
give the time. Of the many people that morn- 
ing who were astonished at the assertive accom- 
paniment of the organ, with its irresistible, 
almost metronome-like marcato, few guessed 
that Mr. Martin was, by his ready resource, 
saving the festival from being, what it otherwise 
must have been, a complete fiasco.” 

Our talk turned once more to Dr. Martin’s 
illustrious predecessor. 

“Stainer and Martin were friends long before 
they became colleagues,” remarked Mr. ——. 
“The latter, when holding his first appointment 
at a small place in Berkshire, took harmony 
lessons from Stainer, who was then organist of 
Magdalen College, in preparation for the Oxford 
Mus. Bac, degree, which, of course, you know 
he has obtained, in addition to the honorary 
Doctorate conferred on him by the Archbishop 


of Canterbury. 


It is interesting to think of 


master and pupil afterwards uniting in the great 
work of re-organizing and placing upon a. firm 
and sound basis the musical services of the 
chief cathedral in the land.” 

When my visitor wished me good-night or 
good-morning—I forget for the ‘moment which 
—he said, “ Do not forget the article.” 

I shall publish our'chat,” I replied; and I 
am keeping my word. 
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N these days, when every one seems to be 
on the look out for a new musical instru- 
ment, when the banjo, the guitar, the 
mandoline, and even the long-despised 

concertina, have all taken their places in the 
home orchestra, it is not. surprising that the 
question should occasionally arise, ‘“ What has 
become of the harp?” 

Not only is the harp an instrument of great 
antiquity, around which, from its having been 
for ages the accompaniment to the song of bard 
and minstrel, a halo of romance still shines, 
but, by a marvellous process of latter-day 
development, it has reached a state of per- 
fection as great, or even greater than that of 
many of its more popular rivals. 

Considering this, and the fact that it is largely 
employed in the modern orchestra (see Men- 
delssohn’s Athalie, Antigone, and Zdipus, the 
operas of Meyerbeer, Gounod, and Wagner, and 
the works of many eminent living composers), 
the harp has undoubted claims to a larger share 
of attention from musical people than it has 
hitherto received. 

The comparative neglect of this beautiful 
instrument is, however, to be accounted for in 
several ways. A harp, while it is as costly as a 
pianoforte, does not serve the purpose of an 
article of furniture as the latter does. It is, 
moreover, bulky and unportable—a_ serious 
objection, as a harpist does not find an_instru- 
ment ready for him in every house. 

On the other hand, many who, in spite of 
these obstacles, would take it up are deterred 
from doing so by the idea that the instrument is 
excessively difficult to learn. 

This ‘notion is altogether an erroneous one. 
Like every other instrument worth playing, the 
harp makes considerable demands upon the 
perseverance and aptitude of the student, but, 
compared with the violin, and even the piano- 
forte, it is easy of acquirement. A fairly correct 
ear is necessary in tuning, but beyond this a 
harpist requires no special qualification. 
Fingering, the complications of which give so 
much trouble to pianoforte players, is sublimely 
simple upon the harp. Every scale is fingered 
in exactly the same way, and those keys which 
present the greatest difficulty upon other instru- 
ments are as attainable to the harpist as any. 
This is explained by the fact that a note upon 
the harp is made either flat, natural, or sharp 
by means of pedals which act upon the strings, 
raising or lowering the pitch according to the 
requirements of the key. The use of these 
pedals calls for little explanation. Each note 
of the scale is represented by its particular 
pedal, so that a very elementary acquaintance 
with the theory of music will suffice to indicate 
how they should be set. By way of example, 
let us suppose a piece is to be played in the key 
of G major. F will, of course, require to be 
made sharp, and it is only necessary to fix the 
pedal which acts upon that note, when every F 
upon the instrument is simultaneously raised 
one semitone. In the same way every kind of 
modulation can be effected. 

Another advantage which the harp possesses 
over the pianoforte is the small stretch of the 
octave, which is easily reached by the thumb 
and third finger. It isa fact that a tenth can 
be played upon the harp with less difficulty than 
an octave upon the pianoforte, and many beauti- 


use of .extended chords, which.woild be im- 
possible’ of, execution, upon the latter. instru- 
ment. 

The compass of a modern double-action harp 
is six octaves and a half— 


8va. 











8ve lower. 


and the strings are of catgut, coloured to facili- 
‘tate the recognition of the notes by the player, 
the lowest octave being covered with silver wire 
to render them more sonorous. 

Not long-ago it was my privilege to listen to 
an exquisite performance upon the harp by a 
lady well known jn. musical circles, The 
wonderful charm of her playing made a great 
impression upon every one present, so much so 
that the fair harpist was besieged by inquiries 
as to where she had studied, from: whom she 
had received instruction, and soon, As soon 
as an opportunity occurred I spoke to her about 
the beautiful instrument upon which she played, 
and found her as enthusiastic as her auditors 
had been. *. 

“Iam so glad you like the harp,” she said. 
“It is the most delightful instrument ever 
invented. I think its poetical associations were 
what first attracted me to it, but I have long 
ago learnt to love it for its own sake.” 

_I looked admiringly at the elegant design 
and artistic decoration of the handsome instru- 
ment which stood near. 

“ An Erard ?” I said inquiringly. 

“Yes, There is one maker, and that one 
maker is Erard. Sebastian Erard did for the 
harp what Stradivarius and the other masters of 
the Cremona school did for the violin. He 
found it in a state of imperfection, and left it 
perfect. 

“No; I do not consider the harp an 
extremely difficult instrument. I have devoted 
more time, a great deal more time, to the piano 
than to the harp with much less result. Of 
course, that is my fault, or rather my misfor- 
tune; but it proves, I think, that there ¢s an 
instrument—one worthy of the name of a 
musical instrument, too—to which those who 
will never excel as pianoforte players would do 
well to turn their attention.” 

“ And what is your advice to those who do 
so ? ” 

“| don’t think I should presume to give any. 
If I did, I should say, Consult a good master at 
the outset, and learn of him the true position 
of the hands. Study Boscha’s exercises and 
studies, which will lay the foundation of good 
playing ; and, above all, practice scales con- 
stantly.” 


To which good advice I will add nothing. 
B. 








THE death of Mr. Edward Solomon robs 
music of a composer who, if he did not labour 
much in the higher fields of art, had a graceful 
pen, even his dance pieces showing a measure 
of freshness. The deceased musician came to 
the front in 1880 with the comic opera “ Billee 
Taylor” (libretto by Mr. H. P. Stephens), since 
which he wrote in fairly quick succession a 
number of light operas, the most successful, 
perhaps, being “The Nautch Girl.” Mr. Solo- 
mon’s sense of humour in music was very keen, 
and in his melodies and orchestration he fre- 
quently reminded the hearer of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. The cause of his death on Tuesday 








ful effects are produced upon the former by the 





was typhoid fever. 
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MR. JOHN DAVIDSON. 
DO not know whether Mr. Davidson has 
cultivated literature on a little oatmeal, 
but I do know that he has courted the 
Muses through years of bitter struggle, 
which must have sorely tried the equanimity 
of the man as well as the inspiration of the 
poet. Only the indomitable perseverance of the 
Scot and the sense of the divine spark within 
could have kept his hope and endurance in the 
forefront while the finest of gifts were going 
practically to waste for want of recognition. 
For think what it means to have published half 
a score of volumes before the world has dis- 
covered your right to have published at all! 


Think what it means to have the feeling of' 


Mr. Davidson had begun writing as early as 
1877, when he published the first of his plays, 
“An Unhistorical Pastoral.” He had conceived 








| could mention some,” said Liszt, “who had the 


good fortune to marry people who watered them 
beautifully in the newspapers.” In England the 
only difference is that you may get watered 
without getting married: You have only to 
make friends with the log-rollers, and get your 
publisher’s organ to push you down the throats 


the notion of conquering the reading public by | of readers week after week, and the thing is 
sheer importunity, and a book for every twelve- | done. And it makes some difference. 1 don't 
months was his idea of how the thing was to | Say that you can create a reputation without 


be done. 


Most of the earlier works were | talent ; but the humbug is too often at the top. 


failures, but Mr. Davidson went on undaunted, | 2nd the talent at the bottom. There is quite a 
bearing in several cases the costs of publication | faze just now for Scottish stories and sketches, 


out of his own pocket. He had even difficulties 
with his titles. In Crieff he wrote “ Perfervid,” 
and sent it the round of the publishers under 
the title of “Like Father, like Son.” It was 
returned with the remark that the title was 
already copyrighted. Then he tried “ Bred in 
the Bone,” and sent the MS. on its travels 


power, but to find its recognition mercilessly | again, only to be reminded that Mr. James 


and indefinitely delayed—to struggle for a prize | 
that seems unattainable, and after each fresh | 
attempt to know that it is no nearer, and that 
the last book is numbered with the others on a_ 
quiet shelf unvisited save on rare occasions and | 
unknown except to the little band of friends who 
share the secret! There is no struggle more | 
difficult, none more trying to the nerve and | 
spirit of man. Asa recent writer has well said, | 
when success comes at last, no count is taken of | 
those hard “inglorious years.” They are! 
simply considered by the onlooker as a finely- | 
conceived preface to a fine success : they strike | 
the imagination, and give a certain dramatic | 
completeness to the story of a man’s life. That | 
is all. Many men under like circumstances | 
have given up the struggle, and have died in! 
the end, like Chatterton and David Gray, with | 
all “ their music in them.” Mr. Davidson’s fate | 
has been more fortunate; ‘and he owes it to| 
no one but himself that his place is now likely 
to be among the immortals. It isa stimula- 
ting story for the literary aspirant, for nowa- 
days a literary success is a dearly bought ex- 
perience, and example is better than precept. 

The “new poet,” as already indicated, is a 
Scotsman. His ancestors for some generations 
had been farmers in Ayrshire, but his father 
was a minister of the Evangelical Union Church, 
and the family were located at Barrhead in 
Renfrewshire when John was born in 1857, the 
memorable year of the Indian Mutiny. I don’t 
suppose there is anything in the circumstance, 
but it may please the author of “The Raiders ” 
to know that Mr. Davidson’s mother was a 
Crockett—a daughter of the parish schoolmaster 
of the little Morayshire town of Elgin. The 
Davidsons left Barrhead soon after the boy’s 
birth. Two years were passed in Glasgow, after 
which the family removed to Greenock, where 
the future poet received his education. When 
he left school the lad had certainly no thoughts 
of a literary career, though even at the age of 
twelve he had been through “ Sartor Resartus,” 
and a year later had Bunyan, Scott, and Shake- 
speare at his fingers’ ends. For a time he was 
in the chemical department of one of the great 
sugar houses in Greenock ; and when the Food 
Adulteration Act became law he got himself 
installed in the office of the Public Analyst. All 
this was before he had attained his fifteenth 
year. At that time he changed his mind about 
a career. He became a pupil teacher at 
Greenock, and thenceforward, till 1890, he was 
engaged in teaching in various Scottish towns 
—in Glasgow, in Paisley, in Crieff, and in 
Perth, where, by the way, he met with the lady 
who presently (in 1885) became Mrs. Davidson, 
It was felt to be sad drudgery, no doubt, bit the 
hours were easy, and there was plenty of read- 
ing to be done to fill up the long evenings. 





Payn had already used that name. In despair 
he fixed upon the impossible title of “ Perfervid,” 
and one consequence is that the book has never 
had a large sale. 

Mr. Davidson came to London in 1890, and it 
was then—having decided to live by literature— 
that his struggles began. At first he tried every 
kind of pot-boiling without being able to realize 
a sufficient income. His mainstay was review- 
ing, and most of that was done for Zhe Speaker. 
But brighter days have come now: the wheel 
ot fortune has turned, and Mr. Davidson finds 
himself among the most popular of our younger 
poets. His first real success was won in 1893 
when he published his “Fleet Street Eclogues,” 
and now his “ Ballads and Songs” are the talk 
of the town. Last year he issued no fewer than 
four books ; but he has no idea of resting. The 
appreciation of the public has encouraged him 
to new and more important efforts, and this 
year he hopes to give us further ballads and 
eclogues. Mr. Davidson has a firm belief in 


“booming ”—from a commercial point of view. | 


People need to have their eyes opened to new 
writers. But no one can say that he “dis- 
covered” Mr. Davidson: Mr. Davidson dis- 
covered himself. There is, however, one literary 
man whom he regards as specially sympathetic 
and appreciative. This is Mr. Grant Allen. 
“He has an open mind for everything new, and 
does not, like some critics, keep back his kind 
words till an author no longer requires them.” 

Mr. Davidson has an irresistible personality 
that may be felt in all his works. He is in fact 
one of the strongest and most distinctly original 
of the younger men. He has inspiration, power, 
and insight. He is no mean singer of melodious 
verse : he sees, he feels. As a critic has well 
said, his verse is beautiful even where it is 
grotesque, and some of his poems are marked 
by a singular variety of charm. Above all, they 
are vigorous, powerful, and full of abounding 
life. There is much in him that is suggestive of 
Carlyle, and he owns himself the influence of 
Goethe. The later writers he has read most 
are Tennyson and Ibsen, and the latter has 
certainly had a considerable influence on his 
thought. But there is no trace of a direct imita- 
tion of any writerin Mr. Davidson. He is him- 
self, and in that respect he is assuredly, as 
Carlyle would have put it, a phenomenon worth 
noting. 


‘ * * * 

Mr. S. R. CROCKETT, one of our newer 
authors, is being most industriously boomed by 
more or less interested people. He has achieved 
a success which is out of all proportion to his 
literary output or his literary deserts, and you 
can only account for it as Liszt accounted for 
some professional reputations ;: it comes sim- 
ply of a judicious use of the watering pot. “1 


which have really no value as literature, and are 
only good for a few years of feeble existence in 
country manses. That such sketches are not 
generally understood is evident from the cir- 
cumstance of his publisher having brought out 
a glossary to Mr. Crockett’s works. You may 
create a “vogue” in penmen as well as in 
pianists. 
* * * 

It is really too appalling this notion of having 
our. London School Board youngsters set in 
systematic training as novelists, Last year 
there were published in this country 1,584 new 
works of fiction, yet, as if this were not enough, 
we have the Education Department assenting 
to the creation of a new Cockney school of 
juvenile story-tellers! The idea is, of course, 
to teach the pupils the art of composition ; but 
somehow the thing seems to be turned the 
wrong way about. Hitherto the budding nove- 
list was supposed to have acquired the art of 
writing before tackling fiction, but henceforth he 
will take to fiction in order that he may learn to 
write. What or who will be the models in the 
new departure it would be hazardous to suggest ; 
but “ Dare-Devil Dick ” will probably have a 
look in, and I should think there will be a fine 
chance for the editor of a new. Dictionary of 
Slang. Anyway, we have now to get rid of the 
idea that the novelist, like the poet, is born; 
the London School Board says he can be manu- 
factured, and there’s an end on’t. 

* * * 

It is always well in these days to be up to 
date with your criticisms. So, evidently, thinks 
the editor of Reynolds’ Newspaper, which re- 
cently contained a review of Low’s “ Handbook 
to the Charities of London,” for 1885! Perhaps 
this is a way of indicating as far as possible the 
verdict of posterity. But there are better things 
of a somewhat similar kind on record. Not 
long ago a London editor received a scathing 
notice of a new edition of Chapman’s Homer, 
written under the impression that the book was 
freshly done. When spoken to on the subject, 
the reviewer replied civilly that he thought Mr. 
Chapman lived symewhere down Clapham way. 
Another delicious story in keeping is told by Mr. 
Escott in the February Fortnightly. \t isabout 
a reviewer on the staff of the defunct Reader. 
The editor went for a holiday, and his assistant, 
ambitious to do something brilliant during the 
chief’s absence, admitted a slashing review of a 
new edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, on the 
assumption that the historic lexicon was the 
first work of an unknown writer. The Reader, 
it is not surprising to learn, died of that brilliant 
and enlightened review. After all this, one can 
take, without a pinch of salt, those recent stories 
of Jane Austen being addressed to the care of 
her publishers by a London press-cutting 
agency, and Herbert Spencer being asked about 
a new edition of his “ Faerie Queene!” The next 
thing we shall hear is that Mr. William a. 
peare, professor of singing at the R.A.M, 
been consulted about the genealogy of Hamlet. 

* * 


It was fitting that one of the guests at ” 





annual dinner of the Playgoer’s Club the other 
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evening ~ should be Mr..Comyns Carr, the 
author of Mr. Irving’s new play, “ King Arthur.” 
Mr. Carr has been many things in his ‘time— 
dramatic critic, art critic of the Pall Mali, 
lessee of a theatre, originator of the Grosvenor 
Gallery, and goodness knows what else. besides. 
He tried editing the Haglish 1 Illustrated Maga- 
sine, and failed to do “what Mr. Shorter has 
done—to make it a success ; he collaborated 
with Hugh Conway in a drama founded on 
“ Called Back,” and of course.he has written re- 
views and magazine’articles and books in any 
number. Mr. Carr.is-a very strongly, built man, 
over the medium height, with a massive leonine 
face, and a mane of curly grey hair, not unlike 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s.. Somebody says that 
“a Roman nose anda strongly-matked forehead 
indicate the great capacity he,has shown.” And} 
now you know all about the author of “ King 
Arthur.” 

* * *- 

Do you ever go to havea look.at the MSS. in 
the British Museum? If you do, you will be 
glad to know that they haye been all rearranged 
in four sections—literary, historical, artistic, and 
paleographical—so that you may readily find 
the thing you want, without allowing the sun to 
go down on your wrath. Among the autograph 
letters there is. one I should. like to. tell you 
about. Itis a funny little epistle by Charles 
Lamb on the subject of.musical relics. The. 
letter is thus endorsed: by. Vincent Novello, to 
whom it was addressed : “A very characteristic 
note from dear Charles Lamb, who always pre- 
tended to hate all kinds of memorials and re/écs, 
and assumed a look of fright and horror when- 
ever he repruached me with being a. Papzst 
instead of a Quaker, which sect he pretended to 
doat upon.” Now for the letter: “Dear N.,— 
Pray write immediately to say, ‘ the. book has 
come safe.’ I am anxious, not:so much for the 
autograph as for that} bit of the hair-brush, | 
enclose a cinder which belonged to Shée/d when 
he was poor and lit his own fires. Any 
memorial of a great musical genius. I know. is 
acceptable, and Shield has his merits, though 
Clementi, in my opinion, is far above him in the 
Sostenuto, Mr. Westwood desires his. compli- 
ments, and begs:to present you with a nail that 
came out of Jomelli’s coffin, who is buried at 
Naples.” Lamb’s. opinion: of. ‘Shield. and 
Clementi is, of course, his little joke ; for you 
remember that Elia—as he. confesses in that 
essay which he calls “A Chapter on Ears”— 
was a most unmusical person... The Mr. West- 
_— referred to in the letter was Lamb’s land- 
ord. 

*.- e * 

The popular idea of the publisher is that of a 
man who rides in his carriage over the bones of 
the unlucky author, when he is not drinking 
champagne out of the poor devil’s skull. Byron 
declared that Barabbas must ‘have’been in the 
book trade ; and we all know how Mr. Besant 
Wants us to believe that in the matter of account- 
ing to the author the publisher is less frequently 
on speaking terms with truth than he should be. 
It is time now that we heard the’ publishers’ 
opinion of the author, and I am pleased to see 
that a beginning has been made by Mr. John 
Murray, of the famous“ establishment in ‘Albe- 
marle Street. Mr. Murray gives us some very 
pleasant glimpses of Croker, and Lockhart, and 
Borrow, and many others. Croker’s name has 
been a good deal bandied ‘about by. the critics 
since the days of that unmerciful slashing by: 
Macaulay. All sorts of tales have: been’ current 
of his unfairness, his malice, his _incompetency.. 
The bitterness, as Mr. Marray remarks, has be- 
Come an hereditary tradition; and! most’ people 


by lo 


end a tall old yeat-pole'(?) of a'Mrs. Grote, the most 
wooden-heailed: woman T' know if London, or the 
world, who thinks’ herself very Clever, etc., and the 


of Thackeray. The author of “Esmond” disliked 
Croker on™“ popular grounds,” and .did not 
hesitate to give vent to his feeli in: print. 
When Croker was dead, however, ei “novelist 
hada convincing instance of his essential kitid- 
ness of nature, and, with that generosity which 
ever distinguished him, Thackeray inquired 
whether Mrs. Croker were alive, that he might 
offer his apologies for the injustice he had done 
her husband, Let us hope that the literary 
historians will note this pleasing incident and: so 
do something to ceeipbiitate Por Croker. } 


Du Matrier ee siete’ is biveitielg He has 
caught the.,attention of. the funny paragraph 
writers. give a specimen.of the jokes that are 
now being worked off upon the American public : 
“ Here,”. said ‘the new, missionary, “here are 
some tracts.and. sermons, ‘translated into» your 
native language.” . “ Thanks,” yawned the king 
of Mbwpka.. “ By the way, have you a transla- 
tion of § Trilby ??” . Not very brilliant, you say ; 
but, then. the Americans don’t think “ Trilby ” a 
work of genius, As’ for the people on this side, 
they probably ‘content themselves with taking 
their Du Maurier with their Punch. It is now 
close upon thirty. years since the eminent. artist 
sat.down at, the celebrated Punch dinner. in 
place of John Leech, who had been buried: but 
two days, before. . Mark Lemon was then the 
editor, and in giving the new artist his instruc- 
tions he bade him not attempt to follow exactly 
in the footsteps of Leach. “No,” said he, 
“don’t you do funny things, do the graceful side 
of life ; be the tenor ina French opera bouffe.” 
And don’ t you think Du Maurier has acted up 
to his instructions ? — 


Garfyfe and the 
Queen. 


—amee OS peamaned 

HE subjoined account: was written by 

Carlyle to his: sister: Jean, the wife of 

the late Dr. Aitken, of Dumfries,. For 
sufficient reasons;:says the Atheneum, 
it has hitherto been withheld from: publication, 
and it is only now that we are enabled to give 
the. interesting epistlé to the public ==: 

‘ CHELSBA, Afarch’'11, 1869. 

DEAR JEAN,—Mary,' I find; has inserted for you'a 
small.letter along with the one that belongs to the 
Doctor. Ihave nothing of my own in, the: ‘form -of 
news beyond what that ‘* child of, Nature”? will, 
have said. 
All busy here,—March winds “snell” as sotstbie 
(one’s new cape not useless) but not unwholesome : 








we have long had, and, in consequence, sleep a little 
better than then. 

But'my present business is to tell ‘you exclusively 
of the Queen’s interview, for ‘which great object I 
have only'a few minutes. Swift then, if my poor 
hand but would! ‘*Interview” took place this 
day gone a week. Nearly a week before that the 
Dean and Deaness (who is called Lady Augusta 
Stanley, once’ Bruce,’ an active; hard and busy 
woman) drove up here, and, in a solemnly-myste- 
rious, half-quizzical, manner, invited me for Thursday, 
4th, at 5 p.m.,—‘ must come ; a, very high, indeed 
highest, personage has long been desirous,”’ etc., etc. 
I saw well enough it was the Queen’s s#coguita, and 
briefly agreed to come. ‘‘ Half-past four, come YOU ” 
and then went their ways, 

Walking up at the set time I was ushered into 
“drawing- -room in, their monastic edifice, 

I found no Stanley yet, there ; ‘only at ‘the further 


fell out. Grote.and wife, Sir Charles Lyell and 
ditto, . vaeat and myself: that ony poe our 
party. * r than nothing,” though “* these 
will take, emer ce pf the thing, if edge thererben” 
—whieb it) ty*nor threat to’ have fyi 
The’ Stamileys and we were all in a flow of talk, 
and some flunkeys had done setting. coffee-pots and 
tea-cups of a sublime pattern, when Her Majesty, 
punctual to the minute, glided in, escorted by her 
Dame-in-waiting (a Duchess Dowager of Athol), and 
by the Princess Louise, decidedly a very pretty young 
lady, and clever; too, as I found out in talking to 
her afterwards,! |The Queen came softly forwardy a 
kindly little smile! on, her face, gently shook hands 
with, all the. three women, gently, acknowledged 
with a nod the silent bows of us male monsters ;, 
and. directly in. her presence every one, was at case 
again, She is a comely little lady, with a pair of 
kind, clear, and intelligent grey eyes; still looks 
almost young (in spite of one broad wrinkle which 
shows on each cheek occasionally) ; is still plump; 
has ‘a fine, low voice, soft; indeed, her whole’ 
manner is .melodiously perfect. It is impossible to 
imagine a politer little woman ; nothing the least 
imperious; all gentle, all sincere, looking unem- 
barrassing,—rather attractive even ; makes you féel,, 
too (if you have any sense in you), that she is Queen.; 
After! a little word to each: of us—to me it was, 
‘Sorry you did not /see my daughter”? (Princess of 
Prussia), or ‘‘all. sorry,” perhaps so; which led us, 
to Potsdam, Berlin, etc., for an instant or two. To 
Sir Charles Lyell I heard her say  ‘‘ gold in Suther, 
land,”—but quickly and delicately cut him short in 
responding. To Browning, “‘ Are you writing any- 
thing ?” (who has just been publishing the absurdest 
things!) To Grote I did not hear what she said, 
but it was touch and go with everybody, —Majesty, 
visibly without interest, or nearly so, of her own. © ° 
After this, coffee (very black and muddy) was 
handed round, Queen and three women taking seats,’ 
Queen ‘in ‘the comer of a sofa, Lady Deaness in 
opposite corner, Mrs. Grote in a chair sntrusively 
close to Majesty; Lady Lyell» modestly at the’ 
diagonal corner; we others obliged to stand andi 
hover within call. 
Coffee fairly done, Lady Augusta called me gently 
to come-and speak t6“Hé® Majesty: l-obeyed, first 
asking, as an ‘old, iahrmish man, Majesty’s permis. 
sion to sit, which: was graciously conceded. Nothing 
of the least: signi was Said, nor needed ; how- 
ever, my bit of dialogue went very well. ‘‘ What 
part of Scotland I, came from?” ‘‘ Dumfries (where 
Majesty might as well go sometimes). Carlisle, Caer, 
Lewel, a place of about the antiquity of King Solo- 
mon (according’to Milton)” whereat Majesty smiled. 
Border Ballads’ arid old James Pool slightly alluded 
to, not by name. Glasgow, and grandfather’s ride’ 
thither, ending in more psalms, and streets vacant! 
at 94 p.m.—hard, sound Presbyterian root of what 
has now shot up-to ‘uch. a monstrously ugly cabbage 


‘| tree and hemlock tree? ail which Majesty seemed to 


take rather well: whereupon Mrs. Grote rose good- 
naturedly and brought forward her husband check dy 


fine, dry, and cold, instead of the wet, tepid puddle jowl with Majesty, who evidently did not care a 


straw for him, but kindly asked—‘‘ Writing any- 
thing?” and:one heard, ‘* Aristotle, now that I have 


done with Plato” (but only for a minimum of time). ' 


Majesty herself (and I think apropos of some question 


about my shaky hand) said: something about her own’ 
difficulty in writing. to dictation, which brought for- 


ward Lady Lyell. and, husband, mutually used to the: 


operation ; after which, talk becoming quite trivial, 


Majesty gracéfully retired with Lady Augusta, and, 


in ten minutes moré, returnéd, to receive our farewell 
bows, which, too, she did very prettily, and “sailed 
out as if moving on skatés, and bending her head to 
us with a smile. 


By the underground: railway I was home before 7, 


and. out. of the veeeenen with only a; headache - 
little moment. 


Froude tells, me there are foolish myths about the, 


poor business, especially about my. share of it ; but; 
this is the real truth, worth to me in strictest truth; 
all but nothing, in the myths less than nothing. 


Tell the Dr. I intended writing him, but it is, 








mention Croker with a shrug. ‘In’ this.¢onnec- 
tion Mr. Murray relates a characteristic story 


sight of 
perhaps others, as accordingly in a few minutes 


whott’' led ‘me to’ expect Mr. too, and 


already (horrible to think !) a quarter past 4. 


Adieu, dear Sister, Yours ever, T. C. 
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evening “should be Mr. Comyns Carr, the 
author of Mr. Irving’s new play, “ King Arthur.” 
Mr. Carr has been many things in his time— 
dramatic critic, art critic of the Pall Mall, 
lessee of a theatre, originator of the Grosvenor 
Gallery, and goodness knows what else. besides. 
He tried editing the Zaglish Mlustrated Maga- 
sine, and failed to do’ ‘what Mr. Shorter has 
done—to make it a success; he collaborated 
with Hugh Conway in a drama founded on 
“ Called Back,” and of course he has written re- 
views and magazine’articles and books in any 
number. Mr. Carris-a very strongly, built man, 
over the medium height, with a massive leonine 
face, and a mane of curly grey hair, not unlike 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s. Somebody says that 
“a Roman nose anda strongly-matked forehead 
indicate the great capacity he.has shown.” And 
now you know all about the author of “ King 
Arthur.” 
* * *- 

Do you ever go to have-a look.at the MSS. in 
the British Museum? If you do, you will be 
glad to know that they have been all rearranged 
in four sections—literary, historical, artistic, and 
paleographical—so that you may readily find 
the thing you want, without allowing the sun to 
go down on your wrath. Among the autograph 
letters there is one I. should. like to. tell you| Pp 
about. Itis a funny little epistle by Charles 
Lamb on the subject of.musical relics. The 
letter is thus endorsed: by. Vincent. Novello, to 
whom it was addressed : “A very characteristic 
note from dear Charles Lamb, who always pre- 
tended to hate all kinds of memorials and re/ics, 
and assumed a look of fright and horror when- 
ever he repruached me. with being a. Papzs¢ 
instead of a Quaker, which sect he pretended to 
doat upon.”. Now for the letter: ‘“ Dear N.,— 
Pray write immediately to ‘say, ‘ the. book has 
come safe.’ I am anxious, not:so much for the 
autograph as for that) bit of the hair-brush. I 
enclose a cinder which belonged to Shze/d when 
he was poor and lit his own fires. Any 
memorial of a great musical genius. | know is 
acceptable, and Shield has his merits, though 
Clementi, in my opinion, is far above him in the 
Sostenuto. Mr. Westwood desires his. compli- 
ments, and begs to present you with a nail that 
came out of Jomelli’s coffin, who is buried .at 
Naples.” Lamb’s. opinion: of. ‘Shield .. and 
Clementi is, of course, his little joke ; for you 
remember that Elia—as he confesses in that 
essay which he calls “A Chapter on Ears”— 
was a most unmusical person, The Mr. West- 
~~ referred to in the letter was Lamb’s land- 
or 

+ Pomme 

The popular idea of the publisher is that of a 
man who rides in his carriage over the bones of 
the unlucky author, when he is not drinking 
champagne out of the poor devil’s skull. Byron | | 
declared that Barabbas must ‘have’been in the 
book trade ; arid we all know how Mr. Besant 
wants us to believe that in the matter of account- 





of Thackeray. The author of “Esmond” disliked 
Crokef on™“ popular grounds,” and did not 
hesitate to give vent to his feelings in print. 
When Croker was dead, however, the "novelist 
hada convincing instance of his essential kind- 
ness of nature, and, with that generosity which 
ever distinguished him, Thackeray inquired 
whether Mrs. Croker were alive, that he might 
offer his apologies for the injustice he had done 
her husband, Let us hope that the literary 
historians will note this pleasing incident and so 
do something to rvehghiitate pour Croker. a 


Du Matrier te ‘nani’ is pivot He has 
caught the. attention of. the -funny . paragraph 
writers. Iigive a specimen.of the jokes that are 
now being worked off upon the American public : 
“ Here,” said jthe new. missionary, “here are 
some tracts.and. sermons, ‘translated into: your 
native language.” . “ Thanks,” yawned the king 
of Mbwpka.. ‘ By the way, have you a transla- 
tion. of ‘ Trilby’?” . Not very brilliant, you say ; 
but. then the Americans don’t think “ Trilby ” a 
work of genius. As’ for the people on this side, 
they probably ‘content themselves. with taking 
their Du Maurier with their Punch. It is now 
close upon thirty. years since the eminent. artist 
sat down at the celebrated Punch dinner in 

place of John Leech, who had been buried: but 
two days. before. Mark Lemon was then the 
editor, and in giving the new artist his instruc- 
tions he bade him not attempt to follow exactly 
in the footsteps of Leach. “No,” said he, 
“don’t you do funny things, do the graceful side 
of life ; be the tenor in.a French opera bouffe.” 
And don’ t you think Du Maurier has acted. up 
to his instructions? © 


Garfyte and the. 
Queen. | 
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HE) subjoined account: was written by 
Carlyle to his: sister: Jean, the wife of 








the late Dr. Aitken, of Dumfries.. For 
» sufficient reasons,:says the Atheneum, 
it has hitherto been withheld from: publication, 
and it is only now that we are enabled to give 
the ee epistlé to the public :— 
' CHELSEA, Aarch’'11, 1869. 

DEAR JEAN,+Mary, I find; has:ingerted for youa 
small.letter along with the one that belongs to the 
Doctor. I have nothing of my own ih the ‘form -of 
news. beyond what that ** child of. Nature”? will 
have said. 
_ | All busy here,—-March winds ‘‘snell” as possible, 
(one’s new cape not useless) but not unwholesome : 
fine, dry, and cold, instead of the wet, tepid puddle 
we have long had, and, in consequence, sleep a little 
better than then. 

But'my present business is to tell you exclusively 
of the Queen’s interview, for ‘which great object 1 
have onlya few minutes. Swift then, if my poor 
hand but would! ‘‘Interview” took place this 


ing to the author the publisher is less frequently day gone a week. Nearly a week before that the 


on speaking terms with truth than he should be. 
It is time now that we heard the publishers’ 


Dean and Deaness (who is called Lady Augusta 
Stanley, once’ Bruce, an active; hard and busy 


opinion of the author, and I am pleased to see | woman) drove up here, and, in a solemnly-myste- 
that’ a beginning has been made by Mr. John | rious, half-quizzical manner, invited me for Thursday, 


Murray, of the famou8*establishment ‘in ‘Albe- 4th, at 5 p.m., 
Mr. Murray gives us some very | highest, 


matle Street, 
Pleasant glimpses of Croker, and Lockhart, and 
Borrow, and many others. 
been a good deal bandied ‘about by. the. critics 


since the days of that unmerciful slashing’ by’ that 1 


Macaulay, 
of. his unfairness, his malice, his. -incompetency.. 


All sorts of tales have! been: current L found ho Sta: 


—*‘ must come ;.a very high, indeed 
personage has long been desirous,” stc., etc. 
I saw well enough it was the Queen’s sncoguita, and 


Croker’s name has | >riefly agreed to come. ‘‘ Half-past four, come you,” 
and then went their ways, 


Walking up at the set time I was ushered into 
‘drawing: room in, their monastic edifice, 
yet, there ; only at the further 


end’ a tall old yeat-pole’ (?) of a'Mrs. Grote, the most 


The bitterness, as Mr. Murray remarks, has be-’ wooden-headed woman TI’ know’ in London, or the 
come an hereditary tradition, and’ most’ people world; ‘who thinks’ herself very Clever, etc., and the 


mention Croker witha shrug. © :In: this. connec- 





tion Mr. Murray relates a characteristic story | perhaps’ others, as ‘accordingly in 


sight of whom! led: me to’ expect Mr. too, and 


fell out. Grote.and wife, Sir Charles Lyell and 
ditto, . «Browning, and myself : that«Lysayto, be our 
party. * “Setter than nothing,” thought I~“ these 
will take off the of the thing, if edge there,be,” 
—whieb it: hadn’-nor threatetied ¢ fovhavexs (>) 

The’ Staiileys and we were all in a flow of talk, 
and some flunkeys had done setting coffee-pots and 
tea-cups of a sublime pattern, when Her Majesty, 
punctual to the minute, glided in, escorted by her 
Dame-in-waiting (a Duchess Dowager of Athol), and 
by the Princess Louise, decidedly a very pretty young 
lady, and clever; too, as I found out in talking to 
her afterwards.! | The Queen came softly forward, a 
kindly little smile! on. het face, gently shook hands 
with, all the three women, gently, acknowledged 
with a. nod the silent bows of us male monsters ;, 
and directly in. her presence every one, was at ¢ase 
again, She is a comely little lady, with a pair of 
kind, clear, and intelligent grey eyes; still looks 
almost young (in spite of one broad wrinkle which 
shows on each cheek occasionally) ; is still plump; 
has a fine, low voice, soft; indeed, her whole’ 
manner is melodiously perfect. It is impossible to 
imagine’ a folifer little woman ; nothing the least 
imperious’; all gentle, all sincere, looking unem- 
barrassing,—rather attractive even ; ; makes you feel, 
too (if you have any sense in you), that she is Queen. , 

After a little word to each of us—to me it was, 
“Sorry you did not see my daughter”? (Princess of| 
Prussia), or ‘‘all. sorry,” perhaps so; which led us, 
to Potsdam, Berlin, etc., for an instant or two. To 
Sir Charles Lyell I heard her say ‘‘ gold in Suther- 
land,”—but quickly and delicately cut him short in, 
responding. To Browning, “ Are you writing any- 
thing?” (who has just been publishing the absurdest’ 
things!) To Grote I did not hear what she said, 
but it was touch and go with everybody, —Majesty, 
visibly without interest, or nearly so, of her own. | ' 

After this, coffee (very black and muddy) was 
handed round, Queen and three women taking seats,’ 
Queen ‘in ‘the corner of a sofa, Lady Deaness in’ 
opposite corner, Mrs, Grote in a chair sntrusively 
close to’ Majesty; Lady Lyell modestly at the’ 
diagonal corner; we others obliged to stand andi 
hover within call. 

Coffee fairly done, Lady Augusta called me gently 
to come‘and speak to:HéF Majesty, 1 obeyed, first 
asking, 4s an “old, ighrmish man, Majesty's permis- 
sion to sit, which: was graciously conceded. - Nothing 
of the least: signi was Said; nor ceded ; how- 
ever, my bit of dialogue went very well. ‘‘ What 
part of Scotland I came from?” ‘‘ Dumfries (where 
Majesty might as well go sometimes). Carlisle, Caer, 
Lewel, a place of about thé antiquity of King Solo- 
mon (according’to Milton) whereat Majesty smiled. 
Border Ballads’ and old James Poot slightly alluded 
to, not by name. Glasgow, and grandfather’s ride’ 
thither, ending in more psalms, and streets vacant! 
at 94 p.m.—hard, sound Presbyterian root of what 
has now shot up-to'such. a-monstrously ugly cabbage 


‘| tree and hemlock tree T ail. which Majesty seemed to 


take rather well: -whereupon: Mrs. Grote rose good- 
naturedly and brought forward her husband cheek by 
jowl with Majesty, who evidently did not care a 
straw for him, but’ kindly asked—‘ Writing any- 
thing?” and one heard, *‘ Aristotle, now that I have 
done with Plato” (but only for a minimum of time). ' 
Majesty herself (and I'think apropos of some question 
about my shaky hand) said something about her own’ 
difficulty in writing to dictation, which brought for- 
ward Lady Lyell and: husband, mutually used to the: 
operation ; after which, talk becoming quite trivial, 
Majesty gracéfully retired with Lady Augusta, and, 
in ten minutes moré, returned, to receive our farewell 
bows, which, too, she did very prettily, and “sailed 
out as if moving on skates, and bending her head to 
us with a smile. 

By the underground: railway I was home before 7, 
and. out of the adventure, .with only a) headache of 
little moment, 

Froude. tells, me there are foolish myths about he 
poor. business, especially about my. share of it ; but, 
this is the real truth, worth to me in strictest truth, 
all but nothing, in the myths less than nothing... 
Tell the Dr. I intended writing him, but it is, 
already (horrible to think !) a quarter past 4 a 
Adieu, dear Sister, Yours ever, T. C. 
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Obves. 
dow to Pfay |. wm | see 
ff 2s < AAT a a 
Mozart” eS , 
ozar’® Oonafad. eS 
(Continued from page 29.) | Clio 
—s0:—— Flutes 
| 
E have now come to the movement | a £42 £ be~ 
oa hoe pe ee fF _@ 
which is in every way the hardest in | 7 __— = 
the fantasia to play. The right-hand o— o — : 
; +r" nal . aa os 
part must be religiously practised until | e/ pe ry Oboe. 


it is perfectly clear and perfectly legato, and to 
combine the two qualities will not be found easy. Which always suggests to me the colour I have 
The student will discover that in the endeavour indicated. It fades away, becomes thinner as it 
to make obvious the movement of what is really | goes ; then suddenly, with the forte—or perhaps 
the inner part of a series of three-part pro- | fortissimo—C, the original mood is reverted to. 
gressions (for instance, the A, G and F in the | Or rather, it is not reverted to suddenly: the 
first bar), his touch will have grown somewhat composer has travelled in a circle; the last 
stac¢ato; and as he binds the notes together, he | mood is the logical result of the preceding one, 
will discover that the clearness has a tendency | just as that may in turn be traced back to the 
to depart, and the progressions to become a_ last mood as it occurs at first. There is nothing 
little muddled, Here, then, is first an exercise | to add to what has already been written, save to 
of the highest and best kind. It affords also a/ Call the student’s attention to the momentary 
study in the right use of the pedal, which must | playing with a phrase (at bars 3, 4 and 5 before 
be used incessantly, but lifted for just a fraction the end), where the composer pauses and _hesi- 
of a second, so that the dampers may touch the | tates, then suddenly dismisses all his woes, 
strings at each change of harmony—and there | his sorrows and his sadness, ere breaking out 
are a good many of them in each bar. It is into the fiercely passionate and determined first 
a barbarous trick that many pianists have of | allegro of the sonata that follows. 

making each set-down of the pedal serve for a} (To be continued.) 


whole bar of this movement. | 
dow to Practide. 


The left hand is quite as “stiff” as the right. | 
— 0: — 








It will speedily be felt that in the effort to secure | 
a uniform forte, the thumb is disposed to come | 
down with a thunderous bang on the second of | 
each group of four demisemiquavers, and thus | 
utterly dislocate the rhythm. The left hand | aes e 
must therefore be drilled until the accent can SPs Sa. 


be got upon the first note of each four with the F the two children’s pieces I print this 
little finger, thus :-— month, the first, Schumann’s “ Little 
| 


Hunting Song” is a study in rhythmic, 
= = 


rather emphatic and staccato playing ; 
eats S /and the other, a trio from one of Haydn’s 

















| sonatas, a study ina smooth and singing style 
> ~~ | of playing, besides being a by no means easy 
| exercise in reading in a difficult, or, as it used 
and I would almost recommend each of those | to be called, a remote key. 
first notes to be held down as quavers. | It will be noticed that the opening bars of 
Later on, again, the triplets must be carefully | the “ Hunting Song” are forte, and they should 
worked at until they can be brought in at the be played with as full and rich a tone as you 
right place, and with just the requisite shock on | can get, with plenty of accent on the F’s. Then 
the quavers that follow them :— | the arpeggio passage, which should also be 
| played loud, is crisp—every note short. In the 


" = A | fifth bar the previous part is repeated with a 
2 ane | slight difference. It should be played in the 
| same way, but in the eighth bar a considerable 


ei" | crescendo must be made. Then you are ready 

There must be, certainly, an accent on the first | ne each aed 5 actacdneg! =, ita hea! 
note of the triplets but a much stronger one on | neenaet wnlaghlehpbarcsmnngtbe, Ui oly 
the quavers ' | bars follow. The tune must be kept up, and 
‘ | plenty of accent given to the note on the first 


apne ‘ ee | 
© semquaver arpeggios, with interpolated | and fourth beat, of each bar (for, remember, you 


chord-passages consi ion. | ; 4 a 
passages, demand long consideration. | 1. counting six in the bar), but the accented 


fad tne say, at a ge OH beats ned at be so Song—they need nly 
ag ae Ta | in proportion to the rest. The next bars contain 
| different notes, but are played with exactly the 
'same expression. The chords following must 
| be very carefully practised, and it should be 
| noticed in the fourth bar from the end there is 
| a G in the alto part—the part under the treble 
it must be thin and almost cutting as muted | or top part—and this comes unexpectedly on 
violins or a solitary oboe. The chords are | the second beat of the bar. 
suggestive, too, of orchestral tone-qualities, but} The thing that will trouble every one in 
one cannot say whether of brass, or strings, or | Haydn’s trio is the immense number of sharps, 
wind. The best effect will be got by playing for there are no less than seven of them. You 
them broadly, detached, and without too strong | know, of course, that E sharp is the same note 
an infusion of any particular colour. But the | as F, B sharp the same as C ; and that a cross 
passage beginning nine bars before the double- | before a note is the sign of the double-sharp, 
bar is evidently strings—strings with a ’cello | and raises the note two half-tones instead of 


























solo at the top, until we reach, - fone half-tone. Thus, that F double-sharp in the 


bass of the fifth baris really a G; the D double. 
sharp in the treble of the ninth bar an E, and 
so forth. The appoggiatura in the fourth bar 
should be played 


The mordente directly after the double bar is 


The shake three bars following, 























cy teers tage t+ 


And finally the turn in the last bar but two, 


a ee ee 
— ; o = 
s ; 


Seven sharps will be understood as the key- 
signature of the last three quotations. 








“‘ ZIGEUNERTANZ.” 


I have not much to say about this charming 
little piano piece for rather more advanced 
players. Except the difficulty of getting the 
rapid scales on page 5 absolutely in tune, it 
presents no difficulties of any sort. 


SCHUMANN’S “A VISION.” 


So far as concerns the matters of producing 
the voice and breathing, there is not a stiff bar 
in this song. But it makes the largest demands 
upon our emotional and esthetic faculties. The 
dream-atmosphere, the vague sense of unreality, 
must be kept up until the words “I wake” ; 
and this means that the voice must be soft and 
veiled, the consonants delicately handled ; that 
there must be no drama, none of your common 
or garden ballad-concert singer’s word-painting 
and excess of emotion at “und lauf auf weinend 
stiirz’ ich mich zu deinen siissen Fiissen.” Let 
the weeping at the lady’s feet be seen dimly 
and far off. At “I wake, and thou art gone,” 
the voice should become a little fuller in tone; 
and for the unreality, the grip of a very real 
sorrow must be felt. I am afraid that this will 
help the singer little ; but as Schumann has 
given the expression marks, and technically the 
song is easy, students need only concentrate 
themselves on putting the right emotion into 
the music, and what I have said may help them 
to that. 





David. An Oratorio by E. C. Essex (Hodge & 
Essex, 64¢., Rathbone Place, London, W.). 

This work, being an oratorio, is naturally built 
somewhat on the old lines; there are airs, 
choruses and the usual concerted numbers; 
but the music is so forcible throughout, and se 
excellent the workmanship, that David may be 
ranked far above many pretentiously modern 
attempts. Some of the songs are particularly 
graceful, and a high pitch of excitement 15 
reached in many of the choruses ; the story !§ 
simply and directly told, so that there 1s no 
difficulty felt in following it ; and altogether the 
oratorio may be cordially recommended 0 
choral societies. 

The Rose and the Grave. Song by E. Cresswell 
(Jefferys). 

A pretty little song, the feeling one of prevail- 
ing melancholy rising to bare contentment 
towards the close. The tone of sadness 8 
agreeable, and to many will be a recommenda 
tion. Apart from the matter of feeling, the 
melody is charming and is well worth studying: 
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“KING ARTHUR” AT THE LYCEUM, 
T may fairly be said that the versatile Mr. 
Comyns Carr took a big piece of work 
in hand when he accepted Mr. Henry 
Irving’s commission to write a drama 

on the subject of King Arthur for production 
at the Lyceum Theatre. To begin with, the 
subject is vast, and offered at once too much 
and too little to the author. It was impossible 
to work up the whole of it ; yet so closely are the 
threads of the story interwoven, it is impossible 
to leave anything out. To take “the coming of 
Arthur” without the events that follow would 
have been preposterous ; to take these events 
without “the coming” would have made 
them meaningless; they would be equally 
meaningless without “the passing of Arthur,” 
and that without the previous incidents would 
be in the highest degree nonsensical. So beset 
with impossible alternatives, what was a poor 
author todo? The story might have been split 
into three dramas and a “ fore-night,” after the 
Wagnerian manner ; and this, probably, Mr. 
Irving’s manager would not hear of. So Mr. 
Comyns Carr decided on compressing the 
whole tale, whether it would or not, into 
the limits of a single evening; to present the 
audience, as it were, with a sort of King 
Arthur. And, if it be asked whether he has 
succeeded, the answer is that, all success being 
comparative, and taking the circumstances into 
account, he has. In process of compression he 
has, of course, found it possible to miss out a 
good deal that: is not really essential to the con- 
duct of the plot, and he has taken upon himself 
to altera good deal; and for result has pro- 
duced a bustling drama, full of lovely scenes, 
containing a few pathetic situations, and 
crammed with opportunities for .Mr. Irving, 

Mr. Forbes Robertson, and Miss Ellen Terry. 
When the curtain rises the scene is so dark 
and misty that for some time we can see 
nothing. Then a little light is put on; and 
our eyes growing more accustomed to the 
vagueness, we see that the scene is a lake with 
arocky shore, and on the surface of the water 
spirits and nymphs sing and sport. In the 
backgrounds are mountains, over which the 
dark sky is slowly becoming tinctured by dim 
and shadowy chrysoprase and amethyst and 
lastly ruby ; but this not for some time yet. 
Arthur rushes in, followed by Merlin. He de- 
mands to know where he is, whose are the voices 
that he has heard, and asks the usual questions 
that a well-regulated mind would in similar 
circumstances. Merlin explains that no mortal 
eye has seen this shore, and generally speaking, 
great things may be expected of Arthur, be- 
cause he has. If not great, at least astonish- 
ing things begin to happen at once. The 
sword Excalibur appears ; then Arthur sees in 
4 magical vision Guinevere, his future wife. 
The vision fades, and the Spirit of the Lake 
ascends and bids Arthur take the sword ; he 
does so, and the prologue ends. It must be 
said at once that the scenery designed by Sir 

Edward Burne Jones, and painted by M 
ml » an Palate y Mr. 
wae ven, is magnificent ; and makes one 
a lat Sir Augustus Harris would turn these 
: into Covent Garden, with carte blanche 
fespect of cash, to prepare for the coming 
br season. It is hardly necessary to speak 
pies magnificent acting of Mr. Irving as 
ur; Mr. Sydney Valentine does Merlin 
Pen 3 but it is not a part demanding high 
< in the actor. Miss Maud Milton says 
ittle that she has to say prettily. 

Is, I say, is the Prologue : Act I. opens in 


: Pfayerd and Dfaymen: 


— 10: — 





the great hall in Camelot. The knights are 
conversing on matters more interesting (I hope) 
to themselves than the audience, and Lancelot 
enters. They entertain him with a narrative of 
the recent coming of the Holy Grail amongst 
them, and of how Sir Percival and a hundred 
other knights, being unable to see it clearly when 
it was close at hand, were about to set off into 
the wide, wide world in quest of it. Even as 
they speak the stage grows dark, the rumbling 
of thunder is heard, and the Grail issues, not 
through the rifted roof as they had described, but 
carried by an indistinct and draped female. 
However, the knights and Lancelot kneel, and 
the latter surprises the others by saying he 
will join the hundred who are going on the 
quest. He directs Mordred to add his name to 
the list ; but he does not go, as we shall see 
presently. Scenes follow between the King 
and Queen, the Queen and Elaine, and the 
Queen and Lancelot. The King tells the Queen 
that Lancelot has returned and loves Elaine ; 
Elaine tells the Queen that she loves Lancelot 
and begs her powerful intercession with him ; 
then Lancelot repudiates the connection with 
Elaine and declares that he loves only the 
Queen. Presently the knights who are going 
on tour enter, and Lancelot declares that he will 
go with them; King Arthur declares he shall 
not ; Merlin is asked to say what Fate thinks of 
the matter, and answers so ambiguously that he 
is incontinently and justly hustled out of doors ; 
and finally Guinevere declares in favour of his 
staying, whereupon he stays and curtain falls. 
There remains to add to what has been said 
about the others, that Miss Ellen Terry is 
marvellously graceful in the part of Guinevere ; 
while Mr, Frank Cooper is scarcely Machiavel- 
lian enough in character for Mordred. The 
scene is a simple one; but the mere play of 
colour is entirely charming. © 

In the next act we have “The Whitehorn 
Wood”—the loveliest scene in the play. It is 
green and fresh and dewy as nature herself. 
Little incident occurs, though that little is im- 
portant ; for Mordred detects Guinevere and 
Lancelot making love in a little bower under 
the may trees. In the third act he communi- 
cates what he has seen to the king, who would 
not credit it had not Elaine, when she died, 
directed a certain letter addressed to Guinevere 
to be putin her hand. That letter tells Guine- 
vere, practically, that she may keep her 
Lancelot. Of course there is a tremendous 
hillabulloo. Arthur wants to fight Lancelot, 
who declines; and the scene ends, somewhat 
irrelevantly, by all the knights preparing to go 
off with Arthur at their head to fight someone 
else. It is in this act that the moments ap- 
proaching nearest to poignancy are found ; 
and Miss Terry showed how much she can 
do when she has a chance. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson also acts and speaks finely ; and not 
only here but in the first and second acts, 
and especially the first. And Mr. Irving is, as 
ever, perfect. 

In the fourth act the various threads are 
pulled together and not tied, but cut all at once. 
For of course the drama has no ending of the 
conventional sort. Guinevere is about to be 
burned for her faithlessness to Arthur, who is 
supposed to be dead; but Arthur comes in, 
fights for her with Mordred, who has usurped 
the throne, and gets slain. The barge comes 
as in the old tale and bears him off to Avalere 
or Avalon the “isle of sleep.” We are in- 
formed that Lancelot comes and kills Mordred 
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or not, aS*we please;that he and Guinevere 
live happily ever after. 

As I summed up at the beginning, it need not 
be done again, except to supplement what I 
there said by the remark that the drama is ‘not 
so much a drama as a series of tableaux. 
Every “curtain” falls upon a striking ‘scene, 
considered from the picturesque point of view, 
not upon a striking incident. But everything 
is so magnificently managed at Mr. Irving’s 
Theatre that whatever is there taken in hand 
is sure to delight the audiences that assemble. 

THE Music. 

So much of the music being selected from Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s old works, there is not a great 
deal to be said about it. There are times when 
it satisfies, and times when it is very far indeed 
from doing so. Of course none of us hear much 
of the overture, as we are all too busy finding 
our seats, or having them found for us by atten- 
dants who are marvels of civility and willing- 
ness, or talking with our friends whom we annoy 
by treading on their -toes, soothe by skilful 
apology, and outrage by a clumsy “Oh, it’s only 
you!” 6n finding out who they are. But so 
much of the overture (which is, I believe, a 
Marmion overturé) as f did hear seemed to me 
merry and rattling, and not at all the kind of 
thing Wagner or Beethoven would have sent 
along could Mr. Irving have invited either of 
them to contribute the music. I may say at 
once that none of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s old 
things which are here selected for entr’actes 
are specially well known to me, though | believe 
I have heard them all before ; at least, they are 
not more familiar to me than the music that 
occurs in the body of the play, which I am not 
supposed to have heard before. The-prelude to 
the first act is a vigorous march (it is the 
Imperial March, is it not ?), full of references to 
the Siegfried Idyll ; that of the second is pas- 
toral in character, and full of simple but dainty 
orchestral effects, in which the flute has a*big 
share. In marked’ contrast to the music of the 
second act is the introduction tothe third. It 
is mournful, almost passionately sad, and it 
only fails of a complete effect because it reminds 
one irresistibly of parts of Berlioz’s Romeo and 
Juliet symphony. Used in the course of the 
scene where the body of Elaine is brought in, 
it is touching in the extreme. The prelude to 
the last act is least fitting of all to what follows ; 
it just misses being fantastic, and is‘in conse- 
quence merely skittish. 

To leave the entr’actes and come tothe music 
which accompanies the play, none of it is of the 
very highest rank ; but through Mr. Irving’s ad- 
mirable mise en scéne it almost alltells in perform- 
ance as much as if it were. Thus the opening 
chorus of water-spirits, heard before the curtain 
rises, makes a wonderful effect, sung as it is be- 
hind the scenes; and when we see the misty 
mere and its sullen stone borders, one can all 
but agree with Arthur, who declares that they 
are no earthly voices he has heard. The plain- 
song chant sung by the Knights who are going 
in the quest after the Grail is purely theatrical ; 
and the best we can say of it is that it serves. 
The harmonization is very weak at times, and 
reminds one of Hymns Ancient and Modern. 
On the other hand, the chorus of the Queen’s 
maids in the maying scene are wonderfully fresh 
and breezy ; and as I have said, the music 
played in the third act, as the bier that bears 
the body of Elaine is carried to the Turret, is 
almost poignantly “expressive. That Miss 
Terry’s and Mr. Irving’s acting should make 
one forget all dué the acting in the last act is 
inevitable ; only a really great musician could 
enter into such a competition. The basge floats 
away, carrying Arthur to fairyland, and one 





and frees Guinevere ; and are left to imagine | 


thinks nothing of the music. 
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FTER many heroic attempts, St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge, has procured its new 
organ. Its was opened on February 9, 
by Dr. Bunnett, of Norwich, and Mr. 
H. W. Richards. Here is the specification :— 


GREAT, Ft. Ft. 
Double Open Diapason ... 16 Harmonic Flute ... 4 
Open Diapason (large) ... 8 Piccolo . & beta 
Open Diapason (small) ... 8 Mixture (rath, 17th, roth, 
HO6hl Flote ... es ae 22nd) . 4 ranks, | 
Principal = 4 Harmonic Trumpet ses, 8] 
CHOIR. Ft. Ft. 
Dulciana a 4.8 Flauto Traverso ... i 
Lieblich Gedacht ... » 8 Flageolet ... mi Toman 
Viola = wae Clarionet 

Dulcet a“ 4 

SWELL. Fe. | Ft. 
Bourdon (tone)... . 16 Vox Angelica... a 
Open Diapason .. 8 | *Harmonic Gedacht 4 
Stopped Diapason .. 8 | Mixture 3 ranks. 

Gamba ’ .. 8 | Oboe vo — mo Se 
Gemshorn ... pa Horn y ij. ee 
Unda Maris ii 8 | Contra Fagotto ... .. 16 


* This stop is the counterpart of the so-called ‘‘German 
Flute,” introduced by Snetzler in his organ at King’s Lynn, 
erected in 1754. 

PEDAL, Ft. Ft. 


Open Diapason (wood) ... 16 Bass Flute ... . “2 
Open Diapason (metal) ... 16 Trombone ... 16 
Dulciana tee aan Violoncello ... 8 
Bourdon (tone)... bis 


COUPLERS. 

Choir to Swell. 
Swell to Great. 
Swell Super Octave. 


Choir to Pedal. 
Great to Pedal. 
Swell to Pedal. 








ACCESSORIES. 


1. Four combination pistons to Swell. 
a. Four combination pistons to Great. ! j 
Each of these pistons provides at the same time its appro- 


priate Pedal organ. 
3. One piston serves as Swell to Great Coupler. 


4: ‘Tyemulant. 
Truly the passion for large instruments in tiny build- 


ings grows apace. 
* bod * 


Following is the specification of an organ recently 
erected in Kirkley Parish Church by Messrs. Norman 
Bros. & Beard. It was opened by Dr. Mann on 
February 5. 





GREAT, Ft. Ft. 
Contra Gamba .» 16 | Harmonic Flute , 
Large Open Diapason... 8 | Principal ... ...  . se 
Small Open Diapason .... 8 | Grave Mixture, 2 ranks. 
Hohl Flute eee eS | oe ee 
Rohr Flute ie Serer 

SWELL. Ft. | Ft 
Lieblich Bourdon ... ... 16 Priticipal- 4... ... 0 3. ce “@ 
Violin Diapason ... ... 8 | Mixture, 3 ranks. 

Lieblich Gedacht .... ... 8 | Cornopean.., .., .. ... 8 
Vox Angelica... ... .. 8 Oboe(Tremulant) ... ... 8 
Voix Céleste ... 1. wes 8 

CHOIR. Ft. Ft. 
Geigen Principal .... .. 8 Flauto Traverso. ... ... 4 
Clavaballa.. sc on. 8 Dulcet... ... ree ee 
oS ee ae ee Cor Anglais 8 

SOLO. Fe. | Ft. 
WR EL eee i Lath RAS 
Flute Harmonique.. .... 8 | Orchestral Oboe .... «.. 8 
TN cadens Tae eee Vox Humana ... ... .. 8 

PEDAL, Ft. Ft. 
Open Diapason ae i ie ha Mai 
Bourdon .... .. ... ... 16 | Trombone... .. .. .. 16 

COUPLERS. 


Swell to Great. 
Swell Octave, 
Solo to Great. 
Swell to Choir, 
’ . 7 

For want of space I must hold over till next month 
specifications of new organs by Hill & Son, and 
J. J. Binns. 


Swell to Pedal. 
Great to Pedal. 
Solo to Pedal. | 
Choir to Pedal. 


* * 
A large assembly mustered at the new 
mer: te premises of this institution, in Prince's 
"Street, Cavendish Square, on Friday, 
February 15, when it was announced that the 


GUILD OF ORGANISTS. 


Patron: The Right Rev. the Lorpj Bisnor or Lonpon, 
President: E. 1 Soe Eu Mus. D., Cantuar. 
T. Fisvp. 


‘arden: J. T. 5 
The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificate of practical | 
Musicianship, and Fellowship of the Guild: (F. Gid. O.) will be | 
held January 17th, 1895. i of vacancies and Candidates | 
for Organ LT ees a kept. Hon, Sec.: Frup. B. Townend, | 
Org. and irm., Brentwood, and 4, Huggin Lane, 
Victoria Street, London. : 
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Marchioness of Londonderry would distribute. medals 
and certificates to a number of the students. . Lady 
Londonderry was prevented by illness from attend- 
ing, and her place was filled by her eldest daughter, 
Lady Helen Stewart. Among the supporters were 
Mr. Hulse, M.P., who briefly returned thanks to 
Lady Helen, Dr. T. H. Yorke-Trotter, Mr. Henry 


| Clark (the Principal), Colonel Trotter, R.E., and the 
'Hon. Mrs. Mitford. After the presentation, Miss 


Edroff, the winner of the gold medal, gave an organ 
recital, the items being selected from Bach and other 
masters. The arrangements reflected credit upon 
Mr. H. H. Weltch, the Secretary, and his fellow- 


8 officials. This institution can now boast of 400 


pupils. ‘ \ i 
I hear little of the doings of the 
emwel Church Orchestral Society just now, 


but accounts of a large number of 
orchestral performances in churches have ‘come to 
hand. I give the most important of them in brief :-— 
St. Mary’s (Catholic) Church, West Hartlepool (on 
the occasion of the opening, February 5), Beet- 
hoven’s Mass in C. Other musical items on that 
occasion included Gounod’s ‘*‘ Ave Maria” (with 
violin obbligato), Handel’s ** Hallelujah” Chorus, and 
the ‘‘ Ecce Sacerdos ” (with the whole band). Sz. 
Mary’s Priory (Catholic), Fulham Road, London. — 
Gounod’s Messe Solennelle, on the occasion of the 
Feast of the Seven Founders, February 11. At Holy 
Cross (Catholic) Church, Glasgow, a miscellaneous 
| programme of sacred music was rendered on Sunday 
evening, February 10. At the invitation of the 
Rector, the Choral Society performed Handel’s AZes- 
stah in the Parish Church, Rushden, on January 31. 
Selections from the same oratorio were given at 
Chertsey Parish Church (the orchestra on this occa- 
sion being only a small one); Wélton Church, 
Hawick, N.B. (band and chorus numbering 150) ; 
and at St. Mark’s Church, Wrexham, on which last 
occasion there was also performed a. new setting of 
the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, by Mr. C. M. 
Bailey. 





* * * 
The publication of ‘* The Church of 
Concerning England Hymnal” is now announced. 
Hymnals. 1. is complied by Canon Bell for 
Evangelical circles, and is to serve as a counterblast 
to Hymns A. & M. Dr. Mann is responsible’ for 


, | the musical editorship, and that naturally means that 


at least one portion of the work of editing will be 
well done. I have not seen the book yet, and wonder 
much whether the clerical hand is as ludicrously ap- 
parent in the matter of expression marks as in poor 


|Hymns A. & M. In this latter connection, Mr. 


Sidebotham, M.P., Mus. Bac., etc., informs us, in 
the columns of a contemporary, that he has been lec- 


‘turing on hymns, and was “ struck by the fine effect ” 


when his audience sang hymns from leaflets which he 
distributed, with ‘‘ careful observance of the expression 
marks,” with which the said leaflets were besprinkled. 
He pleads earnestly for a more liberal sprinkling of 
them in our hymnals. Rash young man! Is he 
going to have them inserted by clerical editors (who 
with any sense of humour could wish that?), or by 
musicians; and if by the latter, can he tell us whether 
the original purpose of a. hymn was to serve as an 
outburst of united praise—bold and strong—or as 
a sugared part-song, inconsequently ‘‘ wobbling” 
through all the grades between / and fp? 
* * * 


Mutual I make no apology for inserting ver- 
Admiration batim the following from the Church 
Societies. Afysician. It is significant, and ex- 

plains itself. ‘‘ H. K., writing in the Sunday Times, 
says :—I have received letters from two or three 
well-known musicians who possess University de- 
grees—aniong them Mr. Alfred J. Caldicott, Mus. 


| Bac., Cantab.—-complaining that Aheir names are 
| omitted from. the recently issued. ‘ Roll of the Gradu- 
ates in Music.’ _The matter is rather serious ; first, 
because this.‘ Roll’ has been described as giving ‘from 
official sources the whole of the names of Doctors 
and Bachelors in Music of the various Universities of 





the United Kingdom’ ; secotidly, because it ; 

in any sense | complete: list ; + thirdly, beruse 
the proprietors (as ‘shown in a letter that I ha 
before me) do not disguise their intention of omitting 
the name of any musical graduate who refuses to 

his annual subscription to the ‘Union.’ The wae 
ness of this new institution, as a Protection against 
the harm ‘done by so-called * bogus ’ degrees, I fan 
recognise ; at the same time, the Roll loses a of 4 
deal of its value through not being complete, and 
indeed, cannot be said to legitimately fulfil its pur. 
pose in consequence. It may be urged that every 
genuine. ‘Mus. Doc.” and‘ Mus. Bac,’ ought to 
support the movement, and that is undoubtedly so ; 
but the fact that some do not. think it worth their 
while to become subscribers makes it all the more 
essential for it to be clearly understood that the so- 
called Roll contains only the names of those graduates 
who are members of the Union. If there be some 
excuse for the Union of Graduates, there is none 
| whatever for a body like the Royal College of Organ- 
ists, which is, I am informed, in the habit of levying 
a tax of a guinea per annum upon all of its Fellows 
| who desire to see their names published in its year- 
| book. In case of non-payment, the name is simply 
left out. This is a wholly indefensible. proceeding, 
and quite unworthy of an_ institution which boasts 
the dignity of a royal charter. Does the College of 
Organists sell its year-book or give it away? If the 
former, the exclusion of any names from the list ot 
Fellows is unfair to the purchasers ; if the latter, it 
is equally unfair that the Fellows should have to help 
towards the expenses. In either case, the College is 
quite wealthy enough to be able to do without such 
petty extortions from musicians who have already 
paid its fees for the privilege of writing ‘F.C.O.’ 
after their names.’”’ 


* * * 


That hoary old opportunist, Dr. 

Rooitals and Sparke, of Leeds, has been improving 
the shining hour in his usual breezy 

fashion. Russian affairs having been well to the fore 
lately, the busy Doctor devoted two of his free recitals 


to a “special selection of Russian music.” The 





thanks of a mighty nation await good Doctor S, 
Another ‘‘ Doctor of Music’ announces a series of 
recitals of ‘‘ music by composers of efficient nation- 
alities,” whatever that may mean. Mr. Lemare’s 
performances go. gaily’on at Holy Trinity, Sloane 
Street. The music is interesting, and, needless to 
say, the rendering is good, 

Book II. of Mr. Best’s Cecé/éa is specially interest- 
ing. Its conténts include Hesse’s Fantasia in C 
minor, Op. 22, Samuel Wesley’s Pre/ude and Fugue 
in D minor. Capocci’s Pezz? Originali have now 
reached a tenth volume, which is as interesting as 
former ones. Let us hope for an early publication of 
Purcell’s Toccata, recently unearthed by Dr. Bridge. 

* * * 

The proposed “echo” organ: at 
Westminster is now an accomplished 
fact. The order has been definitely 
given to Hill & Son. Dr. Garrett was presented by 
the Cambridge Vice-Chancellor (on behalf of “ad- 
mirers of his music, colleagues in the University, and 
personal friends”) with a set of Mus. Doc. robes, a 
silver tea-service, and salver, to commemorate his 
fiftieth year of musical work. Gounod’s Redemption 
(first part) and Stainer’s Crucifixion are to be given 
on alternate Wednesdays at Marylebone Church 
during Lent. They seem.a conservative folk at that 
church ; I fancy the above-named items have been on 
the Lenten musical bill there for a good many yeats 
now. If they are worn threadbare at that particular 
church, however, the listeners have always one col 
solation : they get a good performance, which is more 
than they could expect at -many’ widely advertised 
churches. St, Paul’s Day’ was celebrated at the 
Metropolitan Cathedral in the usual manner. A full 
orchestra was in attendance, and the music included 
Gounod’s Messe Solennelle.in. the: morning and el 
usual selections from S¢, Pani inthe evening. Bach's 
St. Matthew Passion will be given there, 2s 
on Tuesday in. Holy Week,,with full band and aug: 
mented choir. The death is announced of the widow 
of Sir John Goss, at the advanced age of 95- 
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Steinway se. Pons 
2 oe 
fempfoyes’ foinner. 
—‘oo—— 
HIS was held at the Horseshoe Restaurant, 
Tottenham Court Road, on December 29, 
1894, Mr. E. Eshelby, the manager of Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons’ London establishment, 
being in the chair. It passed off in every way satis- 
factorily ; and, with one or two exceptions from ill- 
ness, most of the employés were present. — After the 
usual toasts had been proposed’ by the Chairman, Mr. 
G. Stark proposed that of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, 
coupled with the names of Mr. William Steinway and 
Mr. E. Eshelby. He said,— 

‘Jt would be presumption on my part to attempt 
to add anything to the volumes that have been written 
and the thousands of speeches that have been made 
in honour of Mr. William Steinway, whose good 
works have made his name known and respected 
throughout the civilized world. I will only say, 
therefore, that I am very pleased to be able to 
announce that Mr. William Steinway will probably 
pay Europe a visit during the forthcoming summer, 
Mr. Eshelby has the esteem and loyal respect of us, 
one and all, and it is our duty so to work and so to 
conduct ourselves that we may be worthy of his 
esteem and respect.” 

In responding to this toast, Mr. Eshelby said, — 

“IT am very much obliged to you, gentlemen, for 
the very kind manner in which you have drunk the 
health of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, particularly asso- 
ciating with it the name of its president, Mr. William 
Steinway, my old chief. An interesting item of last 
year’s business has been the presentation by Sir 
Augustus Harris of three Steinway grand pianofortes 
for competition by pupils of the three. principal 
colleges of music in London. Some friends of Sir 
Augustus Harris (principal among whom was Mr. 
Henry Russell, who has composed so many favourite 
English songs) wished to give a testimonial to Sir 
Augustus, and, after consultation, it was decided to 
found a scholarship, or to give a Steinway piano to 
each academy of music, to be competed for by the 
pupils as a prize’; the subscriptions, however, only 
ran to the latter point, so this was the form the testi- 
monial took. These pianos have already been com- 
peted for, Miss Augusta Foster, of the Guildhall 
School of Music, Miss Toms, of the Royal College of 
Music, and Miss Greenhill, of the Royal Academy of 
Music, being the three successful competitors. This 
has been the means of wide-spread advertisement for 
us. Sir Augustus has likewise informed us that ten 
more Steinway pianos will be bought to be given as 
prizes at his fancy dress balls.” - 

The next toast proposed was that of the Repairing 
Department, coupled with the name of Mr. A. Henn. 
In proposing this toast, the Chairman said,— 

“T owe much to the capable management of Mr. 
Henn in the above department. He undoubtedly 
has a great deal to contend with, but I am happy to 
say that the repairs are now turned out more rapidly, 
and give greater satisfaction than heretofore.” In 
responding to this toast, Mr, Henn said, ‘‘I am glad 
my efforts in the past have been appreciated ; my only 
desire is to give satisfaction.” 

The next toast proposed was that of the Tuning 
Department, coupled. with the name of Mr. F. 
Walker. The Chairman said that in coupling the 
tame of Mr. F, Walker with this toast: he did so not 
only on account of the great respect he had for him 
but in consideration of his being the oldest tuner in 
the employ of Messrs. Steinway & Sons, London, 
The next toast was that of the Porterage Department, 
coupled with the “name of Mr. Enoch Stubbings. 
Speaking of the porters, the Chairman said they were 
‘fine set of fellows, and worked very hard, and during 
the past year there had. been no damage done to, any 
struments through carelessness, nor had he received 
‘1y complaint from any customer with regard to them ; 
Ne might still further say, that his own medical man 

occasion to give advice to one ef the men, and ‘he 
ee man) told him afterwards that this porter 
nest physical specimen of a’man he had ever 

pe Mr. F. C. Price then proposed the health of 
’ Seymour Athletic Club, coupling it with the name 


of Mr. Geo. Eshelby, vice-captain, who said that the 
Club had met with unhoped-for success. The final 
toast of the evening was that proposed by the Chair- 
man, to the Press, and the rest of the evening was 
devoted to music. 








Mudie in Eexefer. 
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HE re-awakening of musical life, for which we 

have so long waited, is now taking place. 

The second annual concert ‘of Miss Kitty 

Althaus at the Royal Public Rooms was ‘a 
very auspicious opening of the year. The programme 
was an ambitious one, described as of * classical and 
modern” music. It attracted a large and critical 
audience, and the applause and recalls each number 
received from such a gathering must have been not a 
little flattering to those taking part. Miss Althaus 
in her two difficult violin solos literally fascinated her 
listeners. It was a brilliant performance in the higher 
technique of the art, while for purity of tone and re- 
finement of expression it was all that could be desired. 
Miss Althaus was assisted by Herr Althaus (piano), 
Herr B. Althaus (’cello), by Mr. Ferris Tozer, Mr. 
A. C. Roper, Miss Saxton and Miss Suchel Cham- 
pion, well-known local vocalists, and others. Selec- 
tions from Brahms’ quartettes were among the vocal 
numbers. 

Notwithstanding the very severe weather, Mr. 
Santley’s concert party drew a full audience to the 
large Victoria Hall, and all were so delighted that 
nearly every number in the programme was encored 
and was responded to. The proceedings were thus 
extended to a rather inordinate length. The artistes 
were Mdlle. Trebelli, Miss Florence Hoskins, Mr. 
Chas. Chilley, Mr. Santley, Mr. B. Carrodus (violin), 
and M. Delafosse (piano). The vocal numbers 
largely consisted of Mrs. Wright’s compositions (the 
accompanist). The concert all round was one of the 
best heard in Exeter for some time. 

I am pleased to state that the Oratorio Society have 
made arrangements for the production, early in May, 
of Sir A. Sullivan’s Golden Legend. 1 have many 
times suggested this step in these columns. It seems 
not a little’ astonishing that the citizens have not pre- 
viously had an opportunity of hearing this work by 
one of the local musical societies. However, I am 
pleased to find that my ‘‘hammering away ” has had 
some effect.. Rehearsals have begun in earnest. Sir 
A. Sullivan has approved the soloists engaged, as 
follows :—Miss Medora Henson, Miss Marie Hooton, 
Mr. E. Branscombe and Mr. Daniel Price. Men- 
delssohn’s motett, ‘‘ Hear my prayer,” will precede 
Sir A. Sullivan’s work. 

We have just had an excellent week’s performance, 
by local amateurs, of Andran’s light opera, Ol:vette. 
The proceeds were in aid of a couple of local philan- 
thropic institutions and of the Western Counties 
Musical Association, the latter of which has recently 
drifted into troubled waters. The brilliant singing of 
Miss Platt in the title 7é/e created something like a 
sensation, and her dramatic ability was equal to her 
vocal gifts. Many touring professionals: have been 
heard to much less advantage. After all expenses are 
paid, about £100 is left to be divided as stated. This 
amount would have been even larger but for the fact 
that the ice in the neighbourhood drew so.many hun- 
dreds skating. The. performance of the opera was a 
singularly enjoyable one, nearly every song and dance 
being doubly and trebly encored.. Thus the audience 
were satisfied, the amateurs were highly pleased, while 
certainly the d¢éndéficiares will be gratified. With so 
much mutual satisfaction, a second similar perform- 
ance might be tried, say towards the close of the year.’ 
It is undeniably a most unexceptionably agreeable 
way of raising money for charitable purposes. I 
should add that not a little of the ‘success of the per: 
formance, musically, was due to the conductorship of 
Mr. D. J. Wood, Mus. Bac., organist of the Cathedral, 
who had charge of the orchestra for the occasion. 

We have another grand concert coming off shortly. 
It is. a revival of the series of subscription: concerts 
held. for ‘nearly twenty years by Mr. Farley Sinkins 
prior to: his. removal.:to London. The approaching 
concert will be given by Mr. Norman Kendall (of the 





Cathedral Choir) in conjunction with Mr. Sinkins. 


The vocalists and igstrumentalists announced» tovap- 
pear aré- Miss Ella) Russell, Miss Beata Francis, Miss 
Lindo, Mdme. Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Harrison 
Brockbank, Signor Campanini, Signor Novaro, Miss 
Janotha, Mons. Max Mossel” and M. de Jong; ac- 
companist, Mr. Spencer Lorraine. Ww. C.., 
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HE performance of Verdi’s Regutem and 
Gounod’s Gal/sa, on Tuesday, 15th, were 
not well attended. Both works have already 
been heard here, and one would have thought 

this would have added zest to hear them again. Tha 
rendition of both works was as near perfection as 
can be expected from any amateur combination, The 
artists were Miss Filliinger, Madam Emily Squire, 
and Messrs. Iver McKay, and Daniel Price, who all 
gave faithful renderings of the beautiful solo music 
given to their respective parts. Mr. Bradley, who 
conducted, is to be congratulated on the-manner in 
which the chorus sang the very exacting music. The 
Scottish Orchestra supplied the accompaniments. 

On the Wednesday of the same week in the same 
place, St. Andrew’s Hall, Paderewski, single-handed, 
crowded the house. His programme, which was 
long and varied, ‘contained the ‘‘ Moonlight’’ Sonata, 
Chopin’s Selections, and ‘‘Spinning” song from 
Mendelssohn’s Leider, and the inevitable *‘ Liszt 
Rhapsodie.”” Paderewskiremarked to a friend after the 
concert, ‘‘he felt in the humour, and thought he had 
done himself justice.” The public evidently were of 
the same mind,,and were unstinted in their applause, 
which necessitated a repeat of several items, 

The Amateur Orchestral Society gave a concert in 
St. Andrew’s. large hall last month, and the attend- 
ance showed that they are gaining favour with our 
musical public, and are now looked upon as a genuine 
. institution, whose appearances are looked forward. to 
with pleasure. The programme was ambitious, and 
the playing of the different items would have been 
creditable to, professional musicians. The principal 
items were: Magic Flute overture ; Concerto for 
Violin and Orchestra (G minor), Max Bruch ; Gade’s 
Symphony, No. 4; Raff’s Festmarch; ‘‘ Honour 
and Arms,” and Werner’s: ‘‘ Parting Song.” Mr. T. 
W. Hocok, who conducted, had his forces well in 
hand. | 

The principal event lately with the Scottish Or- 
chestra, under Mr. Henschel, was a Wagner night, 
with the band considerably augmented in the wind 
section. The programme was mostly of his latest 
works, viz., Siegfried Idyll; Parsifal Overture, Ride 
of the Walkiires ; Funeral March from the Gotterdim- 
meriing, etc., etc, The audience was larger than usual. 

At the Saturday Popular Concert in the same week 
Mr. Sons, the leader, played Dvorak’s Concerto for 
Violin, and Madame Samuell sang “‘ Vinto e l’amor ” 
Handel, with much success. pois 

The next event of importance was on Tuesday, the 
12th, the 2nd and 3rd Acts of Wagner's Flying 
Dutchman being given in St. Andrew’s. Hall, the 
artistes being Madame Ella Russell, Miss Janson, 
and Messrs, Leyland, Alex Marsh, and David Bis- 
pham. The choruses were given by the Glasgow 
Choral Union, and Mr. Jos. Bradley conducted. The 
same selection was given last season, and need 
not be commented. upon, only to say that there is a 
distinct improvement all round. All the artists 
acquitted themselves well, Madame Russell carrying 
the honours in her exacting music. Mr. Bradley de- 
serves praise for the efficiency of the chorus, eM 

Last, but not least, Herr Emil Sauer gave a con- 
cert on . Wednesday, 14th, in the Queen's Room, 
which was. filled. Expectancy ran high to hear the 
rival (said to be) of Paderewski. The programme 
was comparatively fresh. | Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 
110; Schumann’s Toccata Sonata, Op. 58:; Chopin, 
Lubstraum, and Valse Impromptu,. Liszt, and two 
compositions of his own, He had :a good reception, 
and complied with two encores’ hete.cah be ‘no 
doubt that Sauer is entitled:to ‘be: ranked as. a. great 
artist of much individuality, and capable of making a 
distinct! impression on his ‘hearers.’ ‘The. concért was 
under the direction’ of: Messrs; ‘Murhead and Turn: 





bull, Music-sellers. 
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Lonpon ACADEMY OF Music. 

HE following young ladies and gentlemen 
were fortunate enough to secure scholarships 
for 1895 at the last examination. 

VocaLists. — Misses Helen Ambrose, 

Lily Boutroy, Mabel Calkin, Margaret Edwards, 
Elsie Goddard, Jennie Higgs, Edith Serpell, Alice 
Sinclair, Ethel Sinclair; Messrs. Gilbert Denis, 
Walter George, Charles Loder and Adolpho de | 
Nichola. 
PiANIsTS.—Misses Kate Bruckshaw, Jeannette 
Moore, Jessie Peake, Maud Smithers, Edith Varley, 
Winifred Wicks, and Master Harold Samuel. 
VIOLINISTS. —Misses Ethel Beethstone, Beatrix | 
Defries, Fanny Darling Jacobs, Alice Maud ici 





mann, Master Maurice Alexander. 

At the last non-students’ examination at the London 
Academy the following candidates were successful :— 

Voca.ists. — Bronze Medalists: Amy Bonnett, 
Stephanie Braselmann, Ursula M. P. Brown, Mary 
Ann Clayton, Ella Courtney, Marian Dyke, Hannah 
M. Porter, Mary Florence Seal, Margaret Smorth- 
waite, Mabel S. Spender. St/ver Medalists: Ellen 
Barnes, May Isabella Collinge, Mary Rhoda Hul- 
burd, Lucy M. Jarrett, Helen Alice Knowlman, 
Flora Margherita Morelli, Florence Ogilvy, Clara 
Powell, Kathleen Woolmer- Williams. 

Pranists.—Bronze Medalists: Winifred Barker, | 
Agnes Louise Blackburne, Violet K. Blaiklock, Ada 
B. Brown, Mary Campbell, Winifred Chapman, 
Maggie W. Elderkin, Margaret Ellis, Margaret | 
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| Cordelia M. Harris, Mabel C, Welby, Emilie M. 
| Hunt, Mary E. James, Martha H, Gibson, Henriette 
| L. Brauer, Edith C. Hubbard, May Booth, Nellie 
| Carpenter, Clara M. Flavell, Sidney Williams, Jane 
| B. Brough, Henrietta English, Eleanor G. Davies, 
Louisa A. Robertshaw, Ethel M..Walker, Mary G. 
Kirby, Katherine E. Welman, Alice M. Marriott, 
Lily McLaughlin, Constance Mallinson, Amea R. 
Barnard, Elizabeth C. Lunn, Amy Mitchell, Jane E. 
Hardy, Margaret F. Simms, Fannie Langsford, Alice 
R. Ward, Maggie Hoskins, Frances E. Hartley, 
Alice G. Darling, Francis H. Wright, Alice M. T. 
Stewart. Singing: Elizabeth S. Whytock, Hilda 
Nicholas, Florence Lemere, George Dodds, jun., 
Francis J. D. Reid, Marion Christophers, John 
Howard, Alice M. Harrison, Rose E. Hickley. 
Violin Playing: John J. W. Arkwright, Clementina 
Wilkinson, Minnie Jackson, Harry Brooks. Organ 
Playing: John Birch, William Bradley. 

The examiners were Horton Allison, Mus. Doc. 
Dublin, Mus. Bac, Cantab., F.R.A.M.; W.. H. 
Longhurst, Mus. Doc. Cantuar., F.R.C.O., F.C.C.G. ; 
Walter H. Sangster, Mus, Doc. Oxon. ; Mr. G. 
Augustus Holmes ; Alfred J. Caldicott, Mus. Bac. 
Cantab, ; F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Seymour 
Smith ; C.H. Briggs, Mus. Doc. Cantab, ; Theodore 
S. Tearne, Mus. Bac. Oxon. ; Orlando A. Mansfield, 
F.R.C.O. ; William C. Dewsberry, Mus. Bac. 
Cantab., A.R.A.M.; J. Maude Crament, Mus. Bac, 
Oxon. ; and Mr. Churchill Sibley. 

The total number of candidates entered for the 
diploma examination was 152, of which 101 passed, 
47 failed, and 4 were absent. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
The Maybrick Prize of five guineas for ballad 


: Myddletion Haff»: > 
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N Wednesday, January 30, was produced for 
the first time a new ‘* Comedy Opera” in 
three acts, written by Mr. Lynn Roydand 
composed by Mr. G. C. Richardson, entitled, 














Meekins Johnson, Annie Rhoda Lawman, Alexandra | singing has been awarded to Miss Helen Vivienne 
Rosina Louisa MacLennan, Florence Edith Matcham, | Ambrose, and the Pianoforte Accompaniment Prize 
Herbert Panrucker, Rebecca Siegenberg, Kate E. | of five guineas (presented by Mr. Henry R. Bird), 
Smith, Mary Jane Falcon Storey. Silver Medalists :|to Miss Mabel Phillips. The examiners were Mr. 
Mabel Allen, Nellie Adeline Brown, Edith Ward | Myles B. Foster, L.T.C.L., and Mr. Alfred Gilbert. 
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Coombe,, Alice Ellen Davison, Marian Dyke, Edith | 
Gregory, Dora Grace Halfpenny, Ethel Hitchcock, | 
Bessie Loader, Minnie Samuell, Emily A. Segrott, | 
Madeline’ Alexandra Turner, Lilian Whicher. Gold | 
Medalists: Lilian Amy Stephanie Bindon, Ada R. 

Calkin, Sophie Freeman, Lina Wyllie. 

Viowinists.— Bronze Medalists: Ellen Clayton, | 
KE. Maude Dixon, Lucie Ely, Dora Meyers, Isabel | 
Phillips, Alice Trounce, Nancy Wood. S¢/ver Meda- 
list: Beatrice E. Youngman, 

Haxpist.—St/ver Medalist: Katherine B. Yaxley. 

Frautist.—Aronze Medalist: George William | 
Caudwell. 

Harmonists. -— Bronze Medalists: Mabel Grace 
Clapshaw, Louise Zillah Dugdale, Ethel Hitchcock, 
Eleanor Ann Hughes, Madeline Alexandra Turner. 
Stlver Medalist; Alfred R. Pemberton. 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 

The following is a list of those who were successful 
in obtaining diplomas at the examination recently 
held :— 

LicenTIATES IN Music (L.Mus. L.C.M.). — 
Charles Evans, Edward S. Mills, Thomas Thornton. 

Associates IN Music (A. Mus. L.C.M.).—Frank 
Gatward, William M. Brown, Isaac Jackson, Gwilym 
Rowlands, Harvey L. Wickham, William Bradley, 
Frank Robinson, Peter Humphreys, Frances O. 
Souper. 

Licentiates (L.L.C.M).—tanoforte Playing: 
Eleanor M. Truman, George R. Smith, Grace F. 
Partington, Susanna Wallis, Emily Follows, Gertrude 
M. Parkinson, James C. Casson, Hannah Hughes, 
Mary Ann Thomas, Sarah Jane Wright, Beatrice 
Gregory, Agnes S. Oxley, Edith Ireland, Alice M. 
Sandford, Ernest W. Wallis. Organ Playing: 
Francis Hatson Wright. Singing: J. Bertram 
Storer, George Addison Smith, Mina Coulthurst. 

Associates (A.L.C.M).— Pianoforte Playing: 
Maud Stevenson, Winifred Perks, Fannie M. Skinner, 
Ada E, Tristram, Pauline F. Ross, Isabella P. 
Harper, Elizabeth S. J. King, Blanch Bartholomew, | 
Ellis Riley, Mary Warnington, Thomas J. S. Wazd, | 
Henry W. Harrison, Georgia M. S. Stoakes, Emily 
L. Holland, Susanna Wallis, Ada B. Halsey, Victoria 
A. C. Monk, Adeliza Cuthbert, Ellen Guest, Edward 
Bb. Mabbott, Charles Genna, Winifred N. Slack, 











COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS. 

The following unwise persons sat for the last 
Associateship of the College of Organists, and se- 
cured their diplomas :—-Abbott, W., Glasgow ; 
Adams, W., Hammersmith; Andrews, M., Erith; 
Bell, W. H., St. Albans; Bennett, Miss A. G., 
London, W.; Brennan, C. J., Shefford; Brookes, 


| H., Oldham ; Carr, A., London, W. ; Christie, N., 


Dundee ; Cooke, M. E., Ipswich ; Covey, H. J. R., 
Winchcombe ; Cowan, J. H., Fratton; Einhauser, 
Miss A., London, E.; Gabriel, Miss F., London, 
S.W. ; Gillon, B, K., London, N,; Gorst, H. S., 
Bolton ; Groocock, W., Leicester; Halsall, T., 
Birkdale ; Hartley, E. G., Huddersfield ; Holloway, 
F., London, N. ; Humm, H., Cambridge ; Ibberson, 
W.H., Bradford ; Ingham, A., Blackburn ; Ingham, 
A. B., Manchester; Kingdon, W. F., London, N.W.; 


| Lunn, H., Hudderstield ; Lyde, Miss C. M., Kirkby 


Stephen; Mann, A., London, N. ; Naish, A. J., 
Wallingford ; Parkes, D., Blackheath, Staffordshire ; 
Patman, G. T., Peterborough ; Price, A. N., Bristol; 
Richards, N. G., Brighton; Ridgway, C., London, 
W. ; Semple, J. F., Kilmalcolm ; Slater, W., Lon- 
don, N.; Tayler, E. N., Exeter; Thompson, H., 
Dinting. 

LEEDS COLLEGE oF Music.—Mr. Edgar Haddock 
gave a violin recital at the Leeds College of Music 
on February: 12, his programme including Bach’s 
Chaconne and Beethoven’s concerto. Mr. Wallis 
Vincent was the accompanist. Herr Emil Sauer is 
advertised to give a panio recital in Leeds on the 
26th. Mr. Edward Lloyd will sing at Messrs, Edgar 
and G. Percy\ Haddock’s ‘Musical Evening,” on 
Tuesday the roth inst., and the Messrs. Haddock 
have also arranged a benefit concert for the 23rd, in 
aid of the Leeds Distress Fund. The ‘* Student’s 
Hour,” a short concert held twice a week at the 
Leeds College of Music, has proved to be amongst 
the most interesting features of the College curriculum. 








AMONG the novelties Sir Augustus Harris intends 
to produce during his forthcoming opera season at 
Covent Garden will be a work entitled ‘‘ Harold,” 
by Mr. F. H. Cowan, the libretto being from the 
pen of Sir Edward Malet. 








Hawkwood Hall. The plot is of the simplest gha. 
racter, viz.: Colonel Brockerley, a rich retired mili 
officer, comes to Hawkwood Hall and seeks the hand 
of Gertrude, the daughter of Sir Fred Frampton, an 
impecunious baronet. Finding, however, that her 
heart has already been won by Jack Lynmouth, a 
poor clerk, he (the Colonel) in a most magnanimous 
manner settles a good income on his rival and retires 
from the scene. Mr. Lynn Royd has constructed 
round this rather impossible incident a very neat 
little ‘* book,” full of humorous situations, and con. 
taining dialogue of an altogether exceptional ex. 
cellence, albeit the pruning knife is necessary here 
and there, especially in one or two of the speeches 
of Lady Frampton (Sir Frederick’s wife). With 
regard to the music, Mr. G. C. Richardson has suc. 
ceeded in writing some tuneful, if not very original 
numbers. They certainly contain much of what Mr, 
Ebenezer Prout would call ‘‘ unconscious reminis- 
cence.” Mr. Richardson accompanied the opera 
throughout on the piano, and showed much taste and 
skill in so doing. Miss Gertrude Matz as Lady 
Frampton was head and shoulders above her associ- 
ates both as actress, elocutionist, arid vocalist. She 
possesses a really beautiful contralto voice, and Mr. 
Richardson would have improved his musical share 
of this Comedy Opera by giving her something worth 
singing. Mr. Lynn Royd was admirable as Sir Fred 
Frampton, and proved that he can act as well as 
write. Miss Ada Boys was very good as Gertrude, 
but her music was far too high. Mr. Hutchinson 
(the Colonel) had a yood part and did it well. But 
Mr. Alfred Ward surely left his voice at home, or at 
any rate he gave us very little of it. Mr. Malc-Matz 
is an excellent comedian, and caused shouts of 
laughter; and Miss Laura Hunter as a French maid 
was quite charming. The chorus was well up to the 
work, but the music here was much too high, The 
only thing that marred the ensemble was a stupid 
old lady in a flowing black silk dress, who succeeded 
admirably in getting in every body’s way. But per- 
haps this was intended; they do funny things in 
Comic Opera sometimes. 
G. F. G. 








Accident até. 


eae 
BERLIO2z’s Romeo and Juliet has recently been given 
at Vienna for the first time in its entirety since 1846.— 
The rumour that Herr Mottl will bring the orchestra 
and company of the Carlsruhe Opera House to London 
during the summer finds little credence in the German 
papers.—The copyright of Meyerbeer’s works expired 
at the end of last year, and several German firms 
announce cheap editions of his works.—Mr. Gustave 
Garcia has resigned his professorship at the R.A.M. 
—Dr. Garrett, of Cambridge, has been presented with 
a set of Doc. Mus. robes and some plate on the occa- 
sion of the fiftieth anniversary of the commencement 
of his musical career.—Professor Prout’s next book 
will be on ‘‘ Applied Forms.”—The Bishop of Bangor 
and Dr. Roland Rogers are compiling a new h 
in Welsh.—The Bayreuth Town Council have refused 
to buy the Wagner Museum, which had been offered 
for £4,500.—Sir A, C. Mackenzie has been elected 
a corresponding member of La Société des Compost 
teurs de Musique de Paris.—Our contemporary Tie 
Keyboard is dead. Another lesson to the 
persons who wed/ start new musical journals. 











Mr. WATKIN MILLS has won golden opinions 
from the press and the public during his recent tour 
in the United States and Canada. ‘The best author 
ities place him in the front rank of oratorio singer, 
and express wishes that he will repeat his visit at te 
earliest opportunity. 








; Butter & Tanner, THe Secwoop Printinc Works, Frome, anp Lonpon. 
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Two Part Song for Childrens Voices 
by FERRIS TOZER. 


sJagerliedchen 


(A little Hunting Song) 
by R. Schumann. 


Trio froma SOnata 


by J. Haydn. 
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(Gme away for Day is closing. 
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Andantino con espressione. 


R. Scuumany. 
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Words by 
HENRY KNIGHT. 


(2 part song for Childrens’ Voices.) 























* “COME AWAY. FOR DAY IS CLOSING” 






Music by 
FERRIS Tozgr, 
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* This may be used as a unison song if preferred, 
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A LITTLE HUNTING SONG. 


R. Scuumany. 
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A Glee for Three Voices 


Composed by 


M. P. KING 


Edited by Geo. F. GROVER. 
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